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“Because I wasn’t sleeping well, 
my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


“I was tired so often ...and yet, I slept poorly. 
“I love coffee and I found the more tired, nerv- 
ous and upset I felt, the more coffee I drank. 


“Finally, I went to the doctor. He pointed out 
perhaps I was ‘over-coffeed’—getting too much 
caffein. He advised me to drink Postum instead 
because Postum’s 100% coffee-free. 


“You know, Postum’s really good, doubly so 
because I sleep and feel so much better!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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SE THIS SUPERB missal just once! Take it to Mass with you. You’ il 
a’ discover it is as clear and easy to understand and follow as the 

beloved ‘Our Father’ and “Hail Mary’. With the MARYKNOLL 
MISSAL guiding you — every word, every symbol, every gesture of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is wonderfully illuminated with new clarity, 
new meaning, new beauty! You'll LIVE and LOVE and KNOW the Holy 
Mass more so than ever before in your life. 


Acclaimed by Catholics as the most COMPLETE 
and SENSIBLE Daily Missal ever published! 

There is good reason why the MARYKNOLL MISSAL is being called the ‘sensible’ missal by 
all who use it. This missal reads the way you speak. Crisply. Clearly. Simply. It enables you 
—even if you have never used a missal—to follow the priest step-by-step ... from the time 
he and the altar boys kneel for the opening prayers at the foot of the altar... through the 
beautiful Kyrie and Gloria... until the priest raises his hand for the last blessing and says to 
you, before the Last Gospel: ‘‘May God Almighty, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit bless you.” 


The MARYKNOLL Daily MISSAL 


Imprimatur : >} RICHARD J. CUSHING ONLY 


Archbishop of Boston $ os 
Edited by the Maryknoll Fathers 


Father Bauer, M.M., Editor-in-Chief 
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Word-for-Word 
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SEE THIS MISSAL FIRST HAND | 


Your Catholic goods dealer now has this 
low priced MARYKNOLL MISSAL in stock. 
Stop in and see him today. Examine this 3 : : 
beautiful missal. Check it! Compare it L3% ad | Wes :. “ 95 beautiful 
You'll become convinced that this is LARGE bold type. ; : ‘ illustrations. 
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... the lives of those no longer with us are made to live again. Deeds 
of kindness, moments of compassion, years of dedicated service, are 
made tangible and imperishable in memory. 

...these remembrances are passed along from generation to 
generation and become a part of our in- gow TT 
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forever enshrined in the memory of man 
is the purpose of a <at> Memorial, 
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Three Priests 


Selection of the Catholic Dige st Book C lub 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


HREE PRIESTS, as its name im- 
T plies, is the story of three 
young men who enter the 
prie ‘sthood. 

As the story opens, the three are 
college students at St. Brendan's. 
Vincent Whelton is handsome, Irish, 
and beefy. Naturally, he is some- 
thing of a college idol. His pitching 
on the college team has been ob- 
served by big-league scouts; his ora- 
tory has lent authority to his opin- 
10ns.,. 

Vincent's closest friend and ad- 
mirer, Arthur Wagner, is nephew 
and namesake of the Archbishop of 
Lakeport. The third young man is 
Bob Lambert. His dark face shows 
“nee a cool, almost feline superiori- 

. When he wants anything he goes 
ter it hammer and tongs. His chief 
amusement is bird watching. 

Vincent turns his back on a 
tempting offer from the big leagues 
and enters Lakeport seminary to 
study for the priesthood. His room- 
mates turn out to be Arthur Wagner 
and Bob Lambert. 

Now, for the first time, Vincent 
and Bob are brought into active com- 
petition. Arthur teams up with Vin- 
cent in but Vincent's 
furious interest in social problems 


the struggle, 
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tips the scales the wrong way. Bob 
and Arthur go to study in Rome. 
Vincent, after a tour of duty as a 
navy chaplain, becomes third as- 
sistant at the diem parish of St. Poly- 
carp in Lakeport. 

There he gets into a hassle with 
the pastor, Father Jack Regan, pri- 
vately known as “Vinegar Jack” 
among the priests of the diocese. 

Father Regan is cool toward Vin- 
cent’s efforts to get the slum kids. off 
the streets by establishing a youth 
center. When Vincent persists in 
his plan, “Vinegar Jack” complains 
about his insubordination to Arch- 
bishop Cnow Cardinal) Wagner. Al- 
though Vincent is summarily re 
moved! from St. Polycarp’s and sent 
out to St. Claire’s in the sticks, the 
change proves to be a great break for 
him. 

The pastor of St. Claire’s is ill, and 
Vincent, as administrator, finds him- 
self in charge. He is also chaplain of 
the neighboring state prison. This 
last position means the beginning of 
practical training in social problems. 
Later, when the cardinal decides to 
establish a cyc for the diocese, Vin- 
cent is the obvious man to put in 
charge. He is to the 
chancery office in Lakeport and by 
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Afraid of being conspicuous because youre hard of hearing? 


How a dramatic new invention revolutionizes concealment of bearing loss. 


Prayers Answered for 
Deaf Who Won't Wear 
Regular Hearing Aids 


Internationally Famous 
By S. ¥. Posen Electronic Research Scientist 





OU’LL BE VERY 
x: HRILLED to 
know that you may 
now hear again with 
NOTHING ineither 

ir. You'll be free of 
self- consciousness, 
thanks to a new mir- 
acle invention. 

Scientists at the 
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as easy as putting on 
a pair of glasses. 
Here’s how: noth- 
ing shows, because 
everything is com- 
pletely hidden inside 
attractive, light- 
weight Beltone Hear- 
ing Glasses. Not even 
your closest friends 
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creat Beltone Hear- 
ing Laboratory created a completely 
INVISIBLE hearing aid, with no re- 
ceiver button, no tube, no mold in 
either ear. There is nothing behind the 
ear...no cords, no wires, nothing to 
hide in hair or clothes. 

If you act promptly, Beltone will 
rush you absolutely FREE a fascinat- 
ing new book, ‘‘A PRAYER 
ANSWERED . hear again with 
NOTHING in either ear.” 

You'll thrill as you read why you 
need no longer deny yourself the joys 
of better hearing for fear of being con- 
spicuous. Now you may stay actively 
happy in family and social life... 
enjoy church, radio, TV, movies. 

You'll be amazed to see photographs 
which prove that this new miracle in- 


vention makes overcoming hearing loss 


will guess you use a 
hearing aid. You'll scarcely believe 
your eyes when you see this Beltone 
invention that’s ideal for conductive 
and many moderate losses. 

I urge you to act today so you can re- 
ceive the remarkable book that reveals 
the complete dramatic story. Why 
suffer needlessly another day from the 
handicaps, heartaches and strain of 
hearing loss... when you may now 
hear clearly again. You'll find that it’s 
the answer to your prayers! 


FREE book on request — You owe it to 
yourself to read the valuable book you can 
have absolutely FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postcard and Bel- 
tone will rush it to you in a plain w = iP 
without obligation. Write: Dept. 4-715, 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 2900 W. 36th 


St., Chicago 32. 


This advertisement is published as a public service by Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
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the next logical step becomes a Very 
Reverend Monsignor. 

Meanwhile, Arthur has become 
editor of the Clarion, the diocesan 
newspaper. Bob Lambert is now a 
monsignor and secretary to Bishop 
Sliney in nearby Harbourtown. 

Much of the novel at this point is 
concerned with Vincent's struggle to 
better the condition of slum children 
and the working people of Lakeport. 
The cyc gets the slum children off 
the streets and out of the pool halls. 
A whole cast of rafish or endearing 
people emerges. 

Bob Lambert becomes coadjutor 
bishop of Harbourtown. He is noted 
for his championship of traditional 
values and his dislike of any kind of 
change. 

When, much to his own surprise, 
Vincent is made a bishop, chancellor, 
and Cardinal Wagner's assistant, he 
pursues his bold crusading way, al- 
ways aided by Arthur Wagner, who 
has by now become a monsignor. 

The cardinal dies. Who will suc 
ceed him? Will it be the conservative 
Lambert—or will it be the crusader 
Whelton? 

It’s too good a climax to reveal to 
you in advance. As you read it your- 
self, it will bring all the earlier por- 
tions of the book into sharp focus. 

The chief thing you will like i 
Joseph Dever’ S Three Prie sts is ws it 
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1958 


it is not a study of the Church and 
churchmen in a vacuum. Guided by 
her shepherds, the Church moves 
through the authentic hurly- burly 
atmosphere of American life, with 
its crooks, sinners, saints, politicians, 
and hypocrites. 

Mr. Dever shows them to us as 
they are—neglecting neither their 
faults nor theis virtues. Deftly he 
reveals both their shoddiness and the 
stuff of which immortal things are 
made. 

The portraits of the three priests 
are good, particularly that of Vin- 
cent, the only one who enlists Mr, 
Dever’s complete sympathy. 

But towering above them all is 
Cardinal Wagner. It is his character 
that will remain longest in your mind 
when you have finished reading the 
novel. 

Mr. Dever has drawn the prelate 
for us less by what he says of the 
cardinal than by what he leaves out. 
This is a significant achievement in 
the grand style, set in the framework 
of a rousing good story eV ery Catho- 
lic will enjoy. 

Three Priests is published by 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y.., at $4.50 Conly $2.95 to Catho- 
lic Digest Book Club members). To 
join the club write to the Catholic 
Digest Book Club, CD 11, 100 6th 
Ave., New York City 


A higher hairline usually results in a 


longer face. 


Hal Chadwick. 
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FEATURING THE VOICE OF 
HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII 


Reciting the PATER NOSTER (Our Father) 


An Album of Catholic Hymns 
Sung by THE CENTENNIAL CHOIR 
The Finest Hi-Fidelity Long Playing (3313) Album Ever Recorded for Catholics 


Produced in Cooperation with the Radio and TV Office of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago 


you would like to hear the voice of His 
FIRST EDITION If Holiness Pope Pius XII in your own home— 


A COLLECTOR'S ITEM of authentic Catholic Church Hymns sung ond 

IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT ;icetted, by ,cutstanding, professional, srr 
These Beautiful Hymns Can Be Yours 

COME HOLY GHOST O COME, O COME EMMANUEL 


AVE MARIA O SACRED HEAD SURROUNDED 
AVE VERUM CORPUS HOLY GOD, WE PRAISE THY NAME 
O SANCTISSIMA JESUS, MY LORD, MY GOD, MY ALL 


HAIL HOLY QUEEN IMMACULATE MARY 
AT THE CROSS, HER STATION KEEPING 


DARICK RECORD CO., INC. OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
DEPT. HCD-1 THIS SOURCE ONLY! 
1520 W. DEVON AVE. 

CHICAGO 26, ILL. 











Story of My Life 


St. Francis of South Bend 


meets his devil’s advocate 


7 
FE |) OR A NUMBER of years now, I 


j 
have been sweating out the 


i 
' 
| 


| Religious life on the as- 
sumption that if I work it right, 1 will 
someday be a saint. St. Francis of 
South Bend, perhaps. I have been 
working, studying, and praying in 
accordance with the Holy Rule of 
my Order (the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross, whose mother house is 
at Notre Dame), but apparently | 
have not been trying hard enough, 
because as the years go by, it becomes 
more and more clear that unless 
things pick up, I am not going to be 
a saint. 

Therefore, there will never be any 
biography of me. This is a pity, be- 
cause I have been thinking up para- 
graphs for it, and chapter headings. 
It is an ancient practice of Religious 
houses everywhere to have one of 
the members read aloud to the others 
at meals. Sometimes the reading is 
from the New Testament or from 
the early Fathers of the Church, but 
sometimes it is from the lives of the 
saints, and these selections are the 
ones that cause me trouble. 


43rd St., New 
Reprinted, 


*25 W. York City 36. Aug. 2, 


By Francis Joseph Phelan, c.s.c. 


Reprinted from the “New Yorker 


1958. @€ 
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For years, I have been listening to 
the reader as he drones out thew 
biographies, saying to my self, “That 
would sound good,” “That would- 
n't go at all,” “and Pethie picking 
and choosing what would be best for 
my biography. Now, alas, it looks as 
if it might never be written, unless 
I get a move on. 

All this, I realize, is quite a severe 
fault in me, and I know a Religious 
should not indulge in such thoughts, 
but the question of my biography has 
become a constant distraction, and 
although I have tried to stop think- 
ing about it, I cannot. 

The great trouble is that every 
time I get a clear picture of my fu- 
ture biographer sitting at his ‘desk 
putting things down the way they 
should be, a much stronger image 
comes along, blotting out the first. 
Sometimes it is the vision of the bio- 
grapher suddenly being overcome 
with a wave of truth; at other times, 
it is the image of the devil’s advocate 
at my canonization process, loudly 
1958 by The New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


change, by permission. 


she 
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blurting out things that should never 
be brought up. 

Nevertheless, everything I do and 
everything that happens to me I find 

myself putting into words—into the 
traditional words of the saintly his- 
tories. For ex cample, my moments of 
spiritual mortification. You see, there 
are quite a few foods I don’t like. 
When something like broccoli comes 
around the table, I always pass it by, 
and occasionally someone will re- 
mark on my abstemiousness. Im- 
mediately, I see how it will be writ- 
ten up in the definitive work on my 
life. 

“Blessed Francis,” the author will 
say, “was widely known for his sense 
of mortification. Whenever some del- 
icacy was placed on the table he 
would fold his arms chastely over his 
breast, look toward heaven, and say 
‘No.’ ” 

Then it occurs to me that this is 
such an atrocious lie that it will 
scarcely hold up under the scrutiny 
of later historians. | am overceme 
with fear, but my mind will not let 
the subject be. Fascinated, it insists 
on pushing on and on, until I see the 
gray-headed old scholar writing: 
~ “Blessed Francis would certainly 
not have gone very far on the 
strength of his mortification. A list 
of the foods he turned up his nose 
at would, I am afraid, consume most 
of the pages of this little work. We 
are not here man’s 
shortcomings; let us concentrate on 
what good there was in him.” 

My mind flees to safer subjects. 


to discuss the 


But there are no safe subjects— 
really safe, I mean. A biographer can 
turn almost anything against you. 
Take, for ex ample, my best quality, 
meekness. The way I see it, the bi- 
ographer will do w ell to hit elsis hard 
and make a lot out of it, because, as 
we both know, he’s not going to get 
much more to work with. He might 
begin by saying something like this: 

“The virtue of meekness was 
Francis’s crowning glory. No matter 
how severely he was reprimanded, 
no matter how offensive the person 
who insulted him, Blessed Francis 
would take it all, with never more 
than a pained look on his face. This 
author has witnessed countless in- 
stances where the ordinary mortal 
might have been tempted to strike 
back, hurl some insult over his 
shoulder as he strode from the room. 
Not Francis; he kept his temper 
bound with hoops of steel, and his 
inflexible will kept always under 
control the mighty fire that raged 
within him.” 

Now comes the redaction. I can 
just as easily see him putting down 
something like this: 

“To the casual observer, it might 
easily have seemed that Francis had 
mastered himself completely, for all 
agree that he never answered back. 
This is so notable in his character 
that historians are rather well united 
in the belief that either Francis was, 
in truth, one of the greatest practi- 
virtue of meekness 
that this world has ever seen, or else 
it was but a mask, 


tioners of the 


which concealed 
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a most horrendous lack of fortitude.” 

Not all my qualities are so easy to 
reverse, however. My biographer will 
have a rough time proving that I am 
a sluggard: 

“Blessed Francis’s enemies would 
have us believe that he lived in a 
semicomatose state. They have it that 
he was never given a position of re- 
sponsibility because of his forgetful- 
ness and lack of serious attentiveness. 
Some even go so far as to say that he 
fell asleep every day at morning 
meditation, and never really woke up 
until he smelled food at the noon 
meal, while others would not stop 
there, but push this on to late at 
night. 

“An example of how fallacious, 
and even deceitful, this detraction is 
can be found in Francis’s own words 
—that he never missed breakfast or 
dinner during his entire life. Yet 
even by the names that were applied 
to him—viz., dope, slowpoke—we see 
that his enemies were certainly not 
impressed by his mental acumen. 
This, however, must be discounted. 
Everyone who knows anything at all 
about the spiritual life will know 
that those who have advanced farth- 
est in it often are unaware of their 
surroundings. Francis, we believe, 
had this quality to an extreme de- 
gree, and in all fairness we must con- 
clude that his stupor was due to 
spiritual activity, rather than to men- 
tal sloth.” 

At least, my man won't have to 
strain when he gets on the subject 
of Community recreation: 


“Francis was an excellent Com. 
munity man, Alien to him was an 
aspect of the kill-joy, or of the ‘holier- 
than-thou’ attitude. Francis loved a 
good time as much as anybody, and 
had one whenever he could. At these 
moments, he became extremely wide 
awake, helping others to the table 
where the refreshments were, and 
helping himself. We know from the 
great number of times his superior 
had to call him down for this ex- 
uberant spirit that he had all the fire 
needed for true sanctity, would he 
but make use of it. 

“To judge by the repeated warn- 
ings he received, there is also some 
ground for believing that in this mat- 
ter of recreation he had a most re 
silient attitude—truly a fine quality 
in anyone striving for perfection. For 
those admirers wishing to see Fran- 
cis at his best, they could find no bet- 
ter place to observe him than the 
poolroom, the card table, or the bowl- 
ing alley.” 

Something I hope my biographer 
either does a good job on or leaves 
alone is my sense of humor. I can’t 
help thinking that I have a fine sense 
of humor, but it is impossible for me 
to show now what I mean. I mean I 
can no longer remember exactly 
some of the really clever things I’ve 
said. No, the more I think about it, 
the more I am inclined to leave out 
the jokes entirely. Much as I like the 
idea of going down in history as one 
of those rare individuals who are able 
to combine sanctity with a fine sense 
of humor, there is too much at stake 
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here. I would rather not take any 
chances. 

I said a while back that I had some 
chapter headings figured out. The 
first chapter, about my infancy, J ex- 
pect will be entitled simply Chosen. 
This chapter tells how, to all intents 
and purposes, I was just another 
dirty-faced kid, except for my all- 
consuming desire to lead a crusade 
to the Holy Places. It would be nice 
if I could work in a shaft of light 
coming down through the heavens 
at my birth, but too many people 
know there wasn’t any, and that kills 
that. I have inquired 
whether there were any significant 
omens or events during my first days 


discreetly 


on earth, but there was nothing edi- 
fying. 
ee aries 2 is going to be called 
The Years of Trial. ’'m not ashamed 
of this one at all. Most of my years 
have been years of trial; it’s been 
nothing but trouble all the way back, 
for as far as | can remember. 
Chapter 3 is another one I’m not 
embarrassed about: Wild Oats. This 
concerns my early schoo] days, and 
there is absolutely no need for the 
biographer to go making up stuff to 
move the story along. Actually, the 
more I think of it, the more I feel 
that it had better be the shortest 
chapter in the book. I’ve come to the 
conclusion that between the years of 
six and 12 nobody really looks very 
good; you can’t do much for a man, 
or a saint, by telling how many times 
a week he made an ass out of him- 
self in. the classroom. 


Better just let Chapter 3 slide by 
with the usual stuff about Francis 
“waxing and laying firm 
foundations for the struggle ahead, 
showing pronounced manly virtue, 
being admised and imitated by hie 
playmates, defending small children 
from huge bullies, helping the pas- 
tor, and hei ‘ing extremely polite to the 
ladies of the Altar society. This is the 
material a lot of people will buy the 
book for, and I want it to have quite 
But in all fairness I should let 
the reader in on the fact that I was 
the kind of kid who always played 

right field; if you know anything 

i baseball as played by children, 
this will give you all you need to 
know sles how far I still had to 20 
at this time. 

Another chapter heading I am 
quite taken with is Out of the Frying 
Pan, Into the Fire. 1 don’t know yet 
what it will refer to, but I think may- 
be it would be good to split it up, 
and have one chi ipter called Out of 
the Frying Pan followed by one en- 
titled Into the Fire. Actually, there 
should be no trouble finding subject 
matter for either of them, because, as 
[ have indicated, this sort of thing is 
pretty much the story of my life. 

Every spiritual biography ought to 
have one chapter called Not Long 
for This World. It should be saved 
for that part of the book where the 
reader’s interest tends to flag. I know 
that even my most devoted reader’s 
taste can be cloyed by the constant 
repetition of facts about me. If, how- 
ever, some hope is held out to him 


. - ” 
strong 


a sale. 
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that I will die in the next chapter jealousies that may intrude them- 
and he will be rid of me, the mere _ selves upon it, the antagonisms it 
fact that he has paid for the book will arouse, I am filled with fear, 
should be enough to make him con- Then I feel sorry for the author, and 
tinue reading. even sorrier for myself. I reflect how 

When I stop to think of the in- much easier it would be just to lead 
numerable obstacles in the way of a good life and be done with the 
my life’s dream, of all the things that whole thing. And—who knows?-—] 
can go wrong, I am weep to grow might do it. It would certainly make 
faint. When I think of the petty a good last chapter. 


Pose 
, 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 
When I was first married I had the usual financial problems. To my wife and me, 
a $10 bill was a lot of money. One Sunday morning a special collection for foreign 
relief was to be taken up in our church. We had decided to give this worthy cause 
$1, and I put that on the plate. 

Back home after Mass I discovered that our only $10 bill was missing, 
We searched frantically all through the house but it was not to be found. We con- 
cluded that I must have dropped it on the collection plate instead of one of the 
dollar bills I had in my billfold. We just couldn’t afford this loss, so I finally got 
up the courage to go and see Father Donnelly, our pastor, and tell him what had 
happened. I told him the story and he asked me to wait while he looked through 
the collection money. In a few minutes he came back and handed me a $10 bill, 
remarking that he was very happy to restore a sum he knew we couldn’t afford to 
lose. 

The next day my wife found our $10 bill under my dresser. I hadn’t even 
taken it to church! I hurried over to the rectory to explain what had happened. 
Father Donnelly was out but I gave the $10 to his assistant, explained the 
whole matter, and told him how chagrined I was. 


He let me finish, and then said, “Oh yes, I heard something about this. Father 
was telling me at dinner how you had come in feeling quite agitated at having lost 
$10. He looked all through the collection but didn’t find any bills of that denom- 
ination. He didn’t have the heart to tell you this, so he gave you $10 out of his 
own pocket. He said it was worth $10 just to see the look : of relief that came over 
your face, I’m sure he will be just as glad to know the $10 bill has been found.” 

Edward R. O'Neill. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 
ness of human nature, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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The Strong Arm 


of the Law 


Police Commissioner Kennedy of 


New York demands a get-tough 


approach to juvenile delinquency 


'EPHEN PATRICK KENNEDY, a 
hard-boiled career cop, is the 
25th police commissioner of 

the City of New York. Hard-eyed, 
hefty Kennedy was appointed com- 
missioner three years ago after a 26- 
year police career. 

Before he became commissioner, 
Kennedy went up through the uni- 
formed ranks from patrolman to 
chief inspector, and earned a reputa- 
tion as a cold-shouldering loner who 
avoided department cliques. He has 
been a disciplinarian since he made 
sergeant, a trouble shooter since he 
made captain, and a determined ene- 
my of time-honored petty police 
grafts. 

Kennedy commands a force whose 
area covers 320 square miles, where 
one twentieth of the U.S. popula- 
tion clings to one ten-thousandth of 
the U.S. area. The police depart- 
ment is more than double the size of 
the nation’s next largest, Chicago’s 
10,700. It guards 6,033 miles of street 
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and another 578 miles of water front. 
There are as many New York ser- 
geants (1,609) as there are 
men in many a good-sized U. S. city. 

Kennedy holds a general’s power 
over the men and women in his com- 
mand. He has ordered mass trans- 
fers to break up station-house cliques, 
to shake up cops who allowed rackets 
to go unreported, to wake up 
policemen sinking into ruts. Says he, 
“You don’t solve things by fiat, but 
by knocking heads together.” 

To the chagrin of a generation of 
social reformers, Kennedy has turned 
the same toughness on juvenile de- 
linquency. Last year, arrests of juv- 
eniles (the seven-to- 15-year bracket) 
were up 20% for felonious assault, 
36% for alts very, 15% for grand lar- 
ceny. Over the last five years, under- 
16 crime has climbed 105 

Arrests of youthful oo ali (16 
Inc., and reprinted 


1958. © 1958 by Time 
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to 20-year-olds) increased 42% in the 
same period. 

Kennedy, like many another New 
Yorker, is alarmed not only by sta- 
tistics but also by the moods behind 
them. 

Gangs with gaudy names—De- 
mons, ‘Imperials, Jokers, Vi iceroys, 
and Dragons—erupt with savage vio- 
lence. Some rob because they need 
money for dope, assault because of 
fancied insults. 

Commissioner Kennedy has issued 
orders to stop such outrages, by force 
whenever necessary. Says he, “We'll 
just lock them up. Then it’s up to the 
courts. But we aren’t going to shake 
fingers, and say, ‘Boys will be boys.’ ” 

In issuing such commands, Ken- 
nedy is not trying to turn back the 
clock on sociology but to convince 
his fellow townsmen that the hour is 
late and that it is time for the police 
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to stand up for law and order. He 
tells his men, “The law prescribes 
certain conduct. Apply the law and 
apply it vigorously. It’s not your job 
to became bemused with the vaga- 
ties of the. why-oh-why school. The 
policeman has a job to do, and if he 
does it honestly and intelligently, he 
gains respect. That’s a damned sight 
more important than being liked.” 
Kennedy was born in Williams- 
burg, on the northern edge of Brook- 
lyn. When he was six, his family 
moved to a flat in Greenpoint. 
“There were three cops on our 
post who straightened us kids out,” 
says Kennedy. “They'd do more than 
that. They'd tell our parents, and 
then I'd get belted again at home. 
Nobody asked me ‘What are your 
needs?’ Nobody asked me, ‘Are you 
happy?’ It was ‘Look, Bud, do this.’ 
If you didn’t do it, you got belted.” 





+ enone: 


STRONG ARM OR HELPING HAND? 

Who is right in the hot controversy over remedies for juvenile delin- 

quency: ”? One group favors hard-boiled methods; it speaks scornfully of the 

‘Ww hy-oh- why” school that would “coddle” delinquents. Others say that the 
get-tough approach is really superficial; that in cropping the weed it only 
strengthens its roots. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has urged the public to take a new look 
at methods of dealing with juvenile crime. Like Commissioner Kennedy, 
he favors a get- tough + approach. Msgr. John O'Grady, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference “of Catholic C harities, has vigorously taken issue with 
Mr. Hoover. 

Monsignor O'Grady rejects the idea that if police and judges become 
more rigid the delinquent will be reformed. He declares that our only hope 
in dealing with the problem is “an increased number of people with real 
convictions in regard to the sacred character of the human personality of 
the people who are delinquent or in danger of becoming delinquent.” 

For a close-up view of work done by the kind of people Monsignor 
O'Grady has in mind, see the following article, The Helping Hand of Love. 
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From an 18-month_ high-school 
commercial course, young Steve 
bounced to a job as a clerk-ste nogra- 
pher for U. S. Steel, toa grucling 5 57 
days as a seaman ona Br isieh fre ioht- 
er, to work as a am in un- 
loading bananas, to peddling bill- 
board space and ae business ma- 
chines. He also developed into a bet- 
ter-than-average middleweight ama- 
teur boxer, and got to know and like 
the policemen who worked out with 
him at the neighborhood gym. 

Kennedy decided to join the force. 
Two people had to be sold. Ken- 
nedy’s father still remembered the 
British-bossed constabulary back 
Ireland, and took a dim view of hav- 
ing a policeman in his own family. A 
vivacious Jewish neighbor named 
Hortense Goldberger, who shared 
Kennedy’ S feidleees for long walks 
and Caruso records, was not certain 
she cared to be a policeman’s wife. 

Kennedy sold them both. On 
March 22, 1929, he was sworn in as 
a probationary patrolman and as- 
signed to the police academy. Seven 
months later he and Hortense were 
married in the rectory of Brooklyn’s 
St. Alphonsus church. 

Kennedy’s progress upward from 
his post near Times Square was me- 
thodical and sure: from Manhattan’s 
homicide detective squad to sergeant 
and, after 11 years on the force, to 
lieutenant. At 36, Kennedy went 
back to school during off hours. He 
finished high school in 18 months, a 
prelaw college course at St. John’s 
university in 24. After St. John’s he 
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enrolled in New York university’s 
law school. He was graduated in five 
years. In 1951 Kennedy was promot- 
ed to inspector; one year later he was 
admitted to the New York bar. 

In 1954 Robert F. Wagner became 
mayor and Francis W. H. Adams be- 
came police commissioner. Adams 
looked for a chief inspector who 
could help him rebuild a department 
shaken by recurrent graft scandals. 
Adams jumped Kennedy over 18 sen- 
ior ofhcers to chief inspector. 

Kennedy made good. When Com- 
Adams went back to his 
law practice after 18 months, he 
picked his own successor: “Kennedy 
was the obvious choice,” he said. Few 
cops were pleased; neither were New 
York politicians. 

Last summer, as New York’s po- 
lice prepared for an outburst of juv- 
enile crime, Kennedy issued an or- 
der: “Our prime function is the 
maintenance of law and order, and 
this function will be carried out 
against any persons, regardless of age, 
w vho willfully and mz sliclouabe dvamb 
their noses at law and order and who 
persist in thinking that the laws of 
the jungle can be transplanted to 
the streets of New York.” 

In the siege against juvenile de- 
linquency, a key police unit has been 
the youth squi ad: 144 detectives who 
cruise New York City’s five bor- 
oughs in unmarked sedans. The 
squad checks bars, community cen- 
ters, parks, dances, and picnics for 
teen-age trouble. They check out tips 
on approaching “rumbles,” fights be- 


missioner 
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tween New York’s organized gangs. 

After one such tour with Deputy 
Inspector Peter Costello, youth- 
squad commander, and Detectives 
William Kelly par Frank Rochman, 
a Time correspondent reported: “We 
headed east across town, past the fil- 
thy, begrimed tenement brownstones 
where families loiter on the front 
stoops in the evening warmth, 
through the smelly, crowded section 
east of Park Ave. aad over to East 
End Ave. East River Drive was de- 
serted. But near by, lolling against a 
slum tenement, were 25 boys and 
about ten girls, mostly Italian. 

“‘OK, you guys,’ said Costello, 
‘what's going on here? Line up 
against the wall, and we'll see.’ 

“The kids faced the wall, and Cos- 
tello, Kelly, and Rochman frisked 
the boys skillfully. There were no 
weapons. The kids snickered. 

“They never carry them,’ explain- 
ed Costello. ‘They stash them near 
by so they'll be ready. If we caught 
weapons on them, they 'd be liable 
for unlawful assembly, but they’re 
clean.’ 

“Turning to Detective Rochman, 
Costello ordered: ‘Check the wool 
on ’em, Frank.’ Rochman ran his 
hands through the hair of both the 
girls and boys, looking for concealed 
razor blades, found none.” 

Such summary police treatment, 
on the orders of Commissioner Ken- 
nedy, disturbs nonpolice agencies 
concerned with juvenile delinquen- 
cy. It has touched off in New York 
a battle of philosophies. The out- 


come may well have lasting effects, 

Kennedy’ s use-force orders draw 
cries of protest from social sc ientists, 
They point to increasing arrest rates 
in the 14 heavily policed | high-hazard 
slum areas, where social agencies 
thought they had made headway 
with ¢ a gentler approach toward juv- 
eniles. And they vehemently disap- 
prove of Kennedy’s decision on the 
proper function of the police depart- 
ment’s Juvenile Aid bureau. 

The JAB correlated records on 
some 31,000 juveniles last year, 
marked out unruly youngsters to be 
taken to court as serious ollcuudets or 
chronic mischief-makers (3,316), 
listed others who were to be let go 
with a police warning (24,766). Bu- 
reau officers followed up with visits 
to homes of errant youngsters to lec- 
ture their parents and to determine 
whether social agencies should be 
called in to help the f family. 

Kennedy decided that the JAB was 
dipping too deeply into social work 
that was not police duty. He put 100 
of the JAB men on the streets as a 
task force, with the more immediate 
crime-prevention role of keeping an 
eye on troublesome gangs. 

Kennedy’s decisions hz ave aroused 
protest, particularly from New York 
City’s Youth board, the municipal 
agency that allots some $4.5 million 
a year of city and state funds for juv- 

enile recreation and rehabilitation 
projects. It maintains a staff of 100 
conscientious street workers who 
work in crime-ridden neighborhoods. 
The Youth board believes in al- 


THE STRONG 
lowing gangs to remain intact be- 
cause they provide a juvenile sense 
of security and comradeship. The 
board distinguishes between “bop- 
ping” (attacking) gangs and defen- 
sive gangs that fioht back only when 
attac hed. Youth- board workers medi- 
ate (truces) between gangs, 
get them to agree to avoid one an- 
other's proscribed “turf” (gang terri- 


“cools” 


tory ) 

Policeman Kennedy, on the other 
hand, is against gangs, period. He 
makes no distinction between bop- 
pers and defensives. ‘Two summers 
ago, after the Youth board arranged 
a cool and helped allot turf to Low- 
er East Side Puerto Ricans and Ne- 
groes who had shot up two young- 
sters, the commissioner passed on a 
pointed order to his department. It 
stated: “You shall not enter into 
treaties, concordats, compacts, or 
agreements of appeasement. You 
shall meet violence with sufhicient 
force, legally applied, to bring vio- 
lators to justice. Every man, woman, 
and child has the right to use the 
streets of this city without fear and 
without consent of any illegally or- 
ganized group.” 

Since that incident there has been 
no cool between Police Commission- 

r Kennedy and the Youth board. 
Says one board official bitterly, “All 
Kennedy wants is to swing a big 
stick, arrest more kids, get more cops, 


da 


bust up gangs. Where’s his respect 
for the human being?” Contends 
another critic, Prof. Alfred J. Kahn, 
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“The conduct he encourages in his 
officers in effect challenges the ob- 
jectives of our statutes and substi- 
tutes his personal philosophy for 
that of the law.” 

Kennedy argues that such critics 
misunderstand the policeman’s role. 
And he is angrily suspicious that 
sometimes they do not even under- 
stand their own. Says he, “They say 
some young punk is ‘the product of 
his environment.’ Well, who isn’t? 
They say, ‘He suffered a traumatic 
experience in his youth.’ Well, most 
of us have. They say, ‘He’s the victim 
of a broken home.’ Well, there are 
lots of kids from broken homes who 
didn’t become vengeful and take it 
out on someone else. We've got away 
from the sense of individual respon- 
sibility and free will.” 

Street-roaming delinquents might 
not have been listening, but the kids 
saw and heard the physical transla- 
tion. The gentle police approach was 
“head beaters” (policemen) 
were on watch everywhere. And be- 
hind the men and women in the deep 
blue uniforms stood the toughest 
one of all, positive that his approach 
to juvenile delinquency was the 
proper one for a policeman—especial- 
ly since the other approaches had not 
solved the problem. 

For New York’s fisty finest, Com- 
missioner Kennedy had a Iast basic 
police order: “To the extent that we 
perform our proper function, to that 
extent will the city be a better place 
to live in.” 


oO ae 
gone; 











) OURTEEN-YEAR-OLD Rocky Wag- 
hk ner (“Wacky” Wagner to his 
friends) was brought into court for 
joy riding wit! three other boys in a 
“hot” car. There were two Juvenile 
Aid bureau tickets against him as 
well; one for unlawful assembly, the 
second for drunkenness. 

When Rocky’s mother, Mrs. Ma- 
rie Wagener, stood before the judge 
she was so frightened and confused 
by her husky son that the judge re- 

nanded yo ung Wagener to Youth 
esi ordered a probs ition investi- 
gation, gh isked for an examination 
of Mrs. Wagner to determine her 
adequacy as a_parent. 

The parents were separated. Mrs. 
Wagner lived in a four-room apart- 
ment with her children: Rocky; 
Catherine, a solemn, thin child of 
12; and mischievous eight-year-old 
Peter. Max Wagner, a dent il tech- 
nician, 19 years older than his wife, 
had been living in a hotel for the last 
eight months. When his children 
came to see him every Friday he 
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but she 





Telping and of love 


Sick families cause juvenile crime, 
velfare workers insist, and love 
is the essential medicine 


apportioned the household money: 
25% of his salary to his wife and 
three children, 75% for himself. 

“It was no kind of life at home,” he 
whined. “My wife was never a good 
oma and worse when she 
got out of the hospital.” 

“The hospital?” asked the proba- 
tion officer. 

“Yes, three years ago she had a 
nervous breakdown. She was jealous, 
and imagined all sorts of crazy things, 
Thought people were talking about 
her 

kept expl: ay iing things to her, 

he hasn’t a logic: il, scientific 
mind like me,” he added ina patient, 
disillusioned tone. 

Max had taken the children—five, 
nine, and 11 at the time of Marie’s 
breakdown—to his mother’s. “A re- 
markable woman, my mother,” Max 
Wagener said. “I lived at home until 





Dr. Rittwagen is a staff psychia- 
trist for the children’s division of 
New York City’s Domestic Relations 
court, and is attending pediatrician 
at Roosevelt hospital. 
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THE HELPING HAND OF LOVE oi 


I married—at 37, you know. Mother 
really wanted me to get married. ‘A 
brilliant man like you should have 
children,’ she used to say. But we 
never found the right woman until 
Marie came along, Marie seemed the 
nice, quiet, old-fashioned, motherly 
type. 

Marie was an affectionate, de- 
pendent, childish girl of 17 when she 
married, the only child of a hostile 
mother and stern father. She felt 
comfortable, at first, married to an 
older man who would take care of 
her and tell her what to do. She was 
an affectionate, warm mother to 
Rocky and Cathy when they were 
smali. She was like a child among 
children, but a neurotic child easily 
upset by trifles. The kids in the 
neighborhood were always making 
fun of her. 

When Rocky was a five-year-old 
kindergartner who had to be taken to 
and from school, Catherine was a 
toddler of three, and Marie = 1er 
was pregnant. Some evenings she felt 
completely overwhelmed yee just 
lay down and cried and let dinner go 
hang. Max Wagner ate out such 
evenings and went to club meetings, 
disillusioned. Marie developed a 
full-blown psychosis, and had to go 
to the state hospital. 

Women like Mrs. Wagner usually 
become overwhelmed when their 
children start to assert themselves 
and grow away from her. They make 
possessive, infantilizing mothers be- 
cause of their own immature depend- 
ency. If they smother their children 


with attention, they also drown them- 
selves in anxiety. 

Marie responded well to shock 
treatment at the state hospital. After 
nine months she was paroled home 
to the custody of her husband on 
a “year’s convalescent care.” Mrs. 
Wagner was placed in complete 
charge of the children. Mr. Wagner 
devoted himself to his laboratory and 
his meetings. He belonged to five 
different cultural societies and one 
“mystical” cult. 

Mrs. Wagner was left alone much 
of the time. “After all,” said Max, 
“she was cured.” 

Cured! Hospital psychiatrists clas- 
sified Maerie’s condition as “schizo- 
phrenia, paranoid type.” After two 
series of shock treatments and no 
psychotherapy at all, she was dis- 
charged as “improved.” 

To Marie Wagner, like most state- 
hospital patients, “convalescent care” 
meant a return to the same home 
conditions under which she had be- 
come ill and a visit to the hospital’s 
follow-up clinic with her husband at 
the end of the 12-month period. Not 
legally insane on that day, since she 
knew the difference between right 
and wrong and was oriented in time 
and place, she was discharged from 
the rolls of the hospital. The final 
note on the hospital chart read, “Pa- 
tient discharged from convalescent 
care. Condition improved.” 

It is not unusual to hear schizo- 
phrenics who have been treated at 
the great university hospitals say that 
they feel more mature and more ca- 
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pable than they had ever felt be- 
fore. They emerge more integrated 
persons, more aware of their reaction 
to pressure. But Mrs. Wagner, like 
the typical state-hospital graduate, 
emerged less capable, more limited. 

We speak of this condition as be- 
ing “adjusted at a lower level”: more 
docile, less spirited, with smaller hori- 
zons. She learned to stay within the 
confines of her home, going out only 
to market. Twelve-year-old Cather- 
ine soon took over even this duty for 
her. Marie kept forgetting the shop- 
ping list. 

Said Mr. Wagner, “She was lazy. 
Slept all the time eit ‘eons let her. Start- 
ed dinner so late I had to eat out or 
I'd be late for my meetings. | tried,” 
he said, shrugging his shoulders, “but 
yelling did no good, so—.” 

So Max Wagner, age 51, left his 
wife to manage the three children 
herself and went to a hotel. (His 
mother was no longer living.) It 
sounds incredible. But after five 
years of court work, I’ve learned to 
accept the fact that an intelligent but 
emotionally limited man can walk 
out of an untenable home situation 
and leave his children, sometimes in- 
fants, to cope with a situation that is 
too much for him. 

Catholic Charities Family service, 
Borough of Queens, stepped into the 
picture at this point. A young social 
worker named Grace Carr came to 
my office with Mrs. Wagner, who 
was too timid to travel alone by sub- 
way. Rocky was at Lincoln Hall 
training school by then. 


Catholic Charities and the proba- 
tion department worked out a better 
financial arrangement for the Wag- 
ner family. We were interested in 
seeing if the other children could be 
helped at home and whether we 
could prevent a second breakdown, 
Catherine was becoming a little old 
woman burdened with family prob- 
lems, and active little Peter, if un- 
supervised, could well follow in 
Rocky’s footsteps. The judge had 
ordered casework supervision for the 
family. 

The Wagners are typical of thou- 
sands of court families we see every 
year. I do not think it is any coinci- 
dence that a survey of children com- 
ing to court showed that 10% of 
them had one or both parents schizo- 
phrenic. An even greater percentage 
of court parents are emotionally un- 
stable, mentally defective, or suffer- 
ing from severe character disorders. 

My experience with the families of 
delinquent children agrees with that 
of Drs. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
of Harvard university, who studied 
1,000 Boston slum families in 1939- 
1940. They divided the families into 
two groups of 500 each, balanced as 
to race, age, intelligence, education, 
housing, and income. Group I had 

high incidence of serious delin- 
quency in the children of every fam- 
ily. In group II there were no de- 
linquents. 

Both groups needed financial re- 
lief; 65% in each group lived in the 
worst slum district. But there the 
similarity ended. Sixty per cent of 
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the homes in group I were broken, 
30% in group II. Sixty-six per cent 
of group I fathers had criminal rec- 
ords, and 50% of the mothers had 
been delinquents or criminals, as 
against 15% in group II. 

Sixty-five per cent of the fathers 
in group I were heavy drinkers. 
Ninety per cent of group I parents 
didn’t give a hoot about their kids’ 
delinquency. Self-respect, pride in 
family name, self-help rather than 
dependency, concern with what the 
neighbors thought mattered little to 
them. Fifty-one per cent of group IIT 
slum parents shared these attitudes. 

Ninety per cent of group I parents 
had low moral standards, against 
50% in group II. Sixty per cent of 
the promiscuous group I parents had 
never loved each other—or apparent- 
ly anybody else, for that matter. 
Thirty per cent of group II parents 
had never been in love. 

But the biggest difference of all 
lay in their supervision of their chil- 
dren. Seventy per cent of group I 
parents didn’t supervise their chil- 
dren, as against only 10% in group II! 

Why do parents of delinquents 
fail to supervise their children? 

Some pare nts are too busy. Some 
parents, raised too strictly themselves, 
are bending too far the other way. 
But the majority don’t supervise their 
children with understanding, con- 
sistency, and common sense simply 
because they are emotionally inca- 
pable of doing so. 

Community family agencies should 
be equipped to handle such emo- 


tionally disturbed parents. This 
doesn’t mean that they should pro- 
vide an analytical couch. Most of the 
parents we see would profit little, and 
many would be made worse by this 
type of depth therapy. The type of 
help that Mrs. Carr was able to give 
Mrs. Wagner, under the direction of 
a psychiatrist, was just right. 

Mrs. Carr “mothered” her client. 
She arranged for a homemaker, for 
a more equitable financial arrange- 
ment, an after-school play group for 
Peter, and summer camp. She got a 
Catholic Big Sister to help 12-year- 
old Cathy W agner learn to be a little 
girl and see fe herself what people 
are really like. 

Catherine Wagner is just one of 
thousands of girls helped by the 
Catholic Big Sisters. Our court is 
just one of many agencies to use 
the Catholic Big Sisters and Brothers, 
the Jewish Big  Sieneen and Brothers, 
the Protestant Big Sisters, and the 
nondenominational Big Brother or- 
ganizations. Chasches. schools, Y’s, 
the Youth board, the Juvenile Aid 
bureau, and countless other organiza- 
tions and individuals also send chil- 
dren who require guidance through 
friendship from the community. 

A clerk in Manhattan Children’s 
court, Ernest K. Coulter, started the 
Big Brother movement in 1904 
Coulter was asked to speak to the 
men’s club of the Central Presby- 
terian church. “We're studying civic 
betterment,” the program manager 
told him. 

“Stop studying civic betterment 
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and start doing something about it,” 
advised Mr. Coulter. He described 
the kids coming to court. Wouldn't 
it be something if each of the men 
befriended a kid in trouble? The Big 
Brother movement had started. The 
organization has grown to national 
size, with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia and 23 afhliated associations 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

In four New York boroughs are 
some 450 active Big Brothers, each 
helping a little brother. ‘Twenty- 
three per cent of these little brothers 
are “court boys.” The volunteer Big 
Brothers represent many callings: 
salesmen, teachers, lawyers, mechan- 
ics, college students, engineers. Each 
is carefully screened and matched in 
personality with the little brother’s 
needs. 

Staffers trained in psychiatric so- 
cial work supervise progress, but 
carefully steer away from “intellectu- 
alizing,” for the most priceless in- 
eredient of all is the spontaneous, 
healthy personality of the Big Br th- 
er. 

He can send “his boy” 
the organization clubs for after- 
school activities, to summer camp, 
and to specialists in vocational and 
employment counseling. The period 
of supervised friendship lasts an av- 
erage of four years, but the actual 
friendship itself often lasts a life- 
time. 

What makes a man become a Big 
Brother? “There are as many reasons 
as there are Brothers,” says Leonard 
H. Metz, executive secretary. Most 
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of es men just plain like boys; a few 
remember when somebody’s timely 
kindness helped them over a rough 
spot; some are childless or at least 
boyless. “But once a man hits it off, 
it's—well, it’s just like any happy 
father with his boy!” 

Sometimes I refer to the Big 
Brothers a boy who, I feel, deep down 
is much too hostile to permit a father- 
son relationship. But, heck, I figure, 
they'll screen him; might as well take 
a chance. Then, several weeks later, 
I'll get a phone call, and it will be 
Mr. Metz or Mr. Ludwig from the 
Big Brothers to tell me how well 
Jimmy Jones is doing with his Bi 
Brother, a young Wall St. lawyer, 
recently oraduated from Princeton. 
I think of Jimmy, with his haircut 
that looked as though a lawn mower 
had been having trial runs, his dun- 
garees and pea jacket, and then of a 
eray-flannel-suited lawyer, and the 
two don’t seem to ail, Yet Mr. 
Metz tells me that Princeton gradu- 
ates have been so successful in this 
work that we constantly canvass their 
recent graduates for helpers. 

I got the same answer from the 
chief psychiatric social worker at Riv- 
erside hospital for kid drug addicts. 
Their volunteers from the social 
register have been so successful that 
the hospital is trying to recruit more. 
These volunteers are not putting on 
an act or adopting a_ therapeutic 
“role.” They are just being them- 
selves, treating the kids as they would 
treat a young brother or sister or one 
of their playmates. The kids sense 
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this. They can spot a “role player” a 
mile away. 

The success of Big Brother and 
Big Sister friendships is all out of 
proportion to what you would ex- 
pect. Out of every ten little brothers, 
nine never have any further trouble 
with the police. The "y are registered 
with the Social Service exchange and 
are automatically notified of any lit- 
tle brother who gets into trouble, 
even years later. 

“Sometimes we hear about our 
successes,” says Mr. Metz, “but we 
always hear about our failures.” 

Carmencita, brought in at 14 as a 
chronic school truant and runaway, 
wrote to her Catholic Big Sister, “I'll 
never forget all you’ve done for me. 
I'll always have faith in you no mat- 
ter what happens, because you never 
let me down.” 

It took some time for Carmencita 
to realize that not all people she cared 
about would let her down the way 
her parents had: her mother angry 
and vindictive because Carmencita 
had gone to live with her father; her 
father angry because his mistress, en- 
vious of Carmencita’s clothes, forced 
him to choose between them. He 


chose his girl friend, felt guilty, and 
took his anger out on Carmencita. 

When Carmencita graduated from 
St. Philomena’s at 17, her parents 
didn’t come to her graduation, but 
her Big Sister did. She got her into 
a residence club, got her a job with 
the telephone company, and came to 
her wedding. Carmencita is now 
married and a happy mother at 23. 

The community has not only 
helped a girl; it has helped her chil- 
dren as well. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than to see bad family pat- 
tern following bad family pattern, 
nothing more rewarding than to see a 
wholesome pattern replace it. 

Some little sisters and brothers 
have gone to college on scholarships. 
One folder I picked up told of a 
“little sister” who was given a job in 
a law office and so impressed her boss 
that he sent her to law school. There 
are folders telling of “little sisters” 
who have become registered nurses, 
teachers, secretaries. And hundreds 
upon hundreds of stories about “little 
brothers” and “little sisters” who be- 
come happy husbands and wives— 
and parents, too, the vicious cycle 
broken. 
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Brotherhood and bread 
are building a hospital 


A German recipe has been in Sister 


Angelita’s family for 100 year 


ROTHERHOOD in a loaf of 

bread. Sounds strange, 

doesn’t it? It is. It’s the story 
of a nun, a Catholic baker, a Jewish 
publicity man, and a group of Prot- 
estants, including a Baptist minister's 
assistant. The story starts in Las 
Vegas, Nev., moves to Los Angeles, 
Calif., and winds up in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A fellow named Al Freeman han- 
dles publicity for the Sands hotel in 
Las Vegas. He was wounded in Italy 
in the ond World War, and suffers 
a periodic recurrence of a lung ail- 
ment. Last spring he was hospitalized 
in Las Vegas, and was starving to 
death because he couldn’t retain a 
bite of food. 

A nun in the hospital fed him a 
piece of hot buttered bread. It was 
the first morsel he had been able to 
keep down for days. He lived on that 
bread for five days. Gratefully, Al 
exclaimed to the nun, “This is truly 
angel bread!” 

*425 Portland Ave., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Tribune Co., 
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After he left the hospital, Al 
missed the bread and often went 
back to get a loaf. The nuns couldn't 
sell it, but Freeman, like many other 
patients, left a generous gift. He also 
discovered that the “angel bread” was 
baked by a nun appropriately named 
Sister Angelita. Sister's recipe, he 
learned, had been in her family in 
Germany for nearly 100 years. 

During the next few months, 
Freeman sent hundreds of loaves all 
over the country to friends and ex- 
perts for testing. The testers agreed 
that Sister Angelita’s bread was 
something special. 

His next move was to set up the 
Angelita Bread foundation. A wrap- 
per was designed and a machine de- 
vised to mix huge quantities of dough 
almost as the nun had mixed her 
daily 30 loaves by hand. The first 
test bakings of 1,000 loaves a week 
were made in Las Vegas. Sales soon 
climbed to a capacity of 2,212 loaves 
a week. The bread is baked in a Jew- 
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ish bakery and promoted by a Lu- 
theran, a Catholic, a Methodist, an 
Episcopalian, a lewaaces, and a Ne- 
gro Baptist minister’s assistant. 

Three cents from the sale of each 
loaf goes to the building fund for 
St. Rosa de Lima, the hospital in 
which Sister Angelita baked her 
original bread. When that project is 
finished, the royalties will go into the 
foundation to assist other hospitals 
around the country. 

When the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune ran a story about the bread 


NO CIRCUS 


About a year and a half ago, 
a Long Island layman, whose 
brother is a Trappist, persuaded 
the monks in the Genesee Abbey 
near Rochester, N. Y., to let him 
try his hand at distributing 
“Monk’s Bread” to the public 
through outlets in New York 
City, Long Island, and West- 
chester county. Sales have been 
so good that the monks had to 
abandon their primitive ovens 
and install an up-to-date, highly 
mechanized production line. 

But there will always be an 
adman, ready to slay an idyll 
with a slogan. Soon one of them 
was proposing to the monks that 
they label their product: “Baked 
in Silence. Too Good for Words.” 
This particular brain storm was 
met with stony silence, however. 
For the Trappists—a contempla- 
tive Order — bread, yes; circuses, 
no. Fortune (Aug. 758). 


last November, John Farley, chair- 
man of the board of Regan Bakeries, 
in Minneapolis, got interested. He 
called Freeman. “We need a good 
new loaf of bread in this business. 
I’m interested in working with the 
Sisters on this,” Farley said. “I’m con- 
sidered a pretty g vood Catholic,” he 
added facetiously. 

Said Freeman, “Fine, I’m consid- 
ered a pretty good Jew. We have 
Catholics and Protestants already in- 
terested. Let’s get together and build 
some hospitals.” 


. JOHN’S BREAD 


Franchises for baking “St. 
John’s Bread” for the public have 
been granted to five Minnesota 
and Wisconsin bakeries. The 
recipe for the dark bread was 
brought to this country from 
Metten, Bavaria, in 1856 by 
Benedictine monks who settled 
in the Minnesota Territory. 

As St. John’s grew from a 
primitive wooden shelter to a 
great monastic center and uni- 
versity at what is now College- 
ville, Minn., the fame of its 
unique bread grew with it. It be- 
came a kind of trade-mark to all 
those who had studied at St. 
John’s. For almost a century the 
monks grew their own wheat and 
rye and milled the flour. They 
still raise the rye, but buy wheat. 
The original Schwarz brot has 
been slightly modified through 
the years to a lighter loaf. 

NCWC (25 July ’58). 








Farley, who is Regan Bakeries’ 
chief baker as well as board chair- 
man, went to Los Angeles to watch 
Sisters of Sister Angelita’s Order mix 
the bread. Then he flew to Las Vegas, 
where he observed the baking. After 
scores of trips back and forth, and 
months of experimentation, he de- 
veloped the mass-produced bread to 
the point where the Sisters couldn’t 
tell the difference between the 
Regan bread and their own. 

The bread has been tested in Min- 
neapolis with very little promotion; 
the backers want to be sure their 
business is based on actual quality 
and taste rather than on splash pro- 
motion. 

So far, the sales have been high. 
If the Angelita loaf is successful in 
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Minneapolis, the foundation will 
work with bakers all over the coun- 
try, using the Minneapolis technique 
as the model. ‘The foundation plans, 
after finishing the Rosa de Lima proj- 
ect in Nevada, to build a hospital in 
Minneapolis. Freeman sees a poten- 
tial of $520,000 a year for the build- 
ing and maintenance of hospitals. 

Farley called the Angelita loaf the 
best bread he had tasted in 30 years, 
so I tried it myself. I found that it 
keeps a long, long time, and toasts 
into the most appetizing slice you 
can imagine. I tried it with butter 
and jam, grilled’ it in a peanut-butter 
and banana combination, and nib- 
bled a slice just as it came from the 
package. I think Farley may be 
right. 


S) 
COOKY-JAR PHILOSOPHERS 


Mrs. Ernest Winkelman of Milwaukee, Wis., was making no progress trying to 
reprimand four-year-old Susie. She told her lciladl “{ just can’t keep scolding 
her when she looks at me with those solemn big blue eyes 
That night she told Susie it was time to go to bed. ‘ ‘No,” Susie said firmly. “I’m 
going to stay up and look at you with my big blue eyes.” 
Doyle K. Getter in the Milwaukee Journal (21 July ’57). 


My sister-in-law persuaded her husband to give her driving lessons. He resigned 
after several wearing sessions in the family car. “It would take the patience of a 


saint to teach you to drive, 


” he kept saying. 


“The patience of a saint!” 


Some time later, she took a course at a professional driv ing school and was 
graduated with flying colors. Before driving the f family car, she installed a large 


St. Christopher med: al, 


She thought she had explained the medal’s significance adequately to the chil- 
dren until she heard her little boy's interpretation for a friend in the back seat: 
“That's St. Christopher. He’s the saint who taught mother to drive.” 


Helen Collins Winkler. 


By Richard L. Strout 


Condensed from the “New York Times 


Magazine’ 
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When is a gift 


a bribe? 


The situation in Washington 
has been called the case 
of the 12-pound ham 


LMOST ANY DISCUSSION of the 
Washington gift problem 
comes back to a hypothetical 12- 
pound ham. A member of the Recon- 
struction Finance corporation told a 
Senate subcommittee in 1948 that he 
would accept a 12-pound ham as a 
gift, but not a 13-pound ham. 

Some scoffed, but others felt that 
he got to the heart of the matter. It 
expressed the vital thought that 
wherever personal mor: lity draws 
the line it will probably appear ridic- 
ulous, but that, ridiculous or not, 
some line must be drawn. Sen. Paul 
Douglas, for example, draws the line 
for personal gifts at a value of $2.50. 
If the gift is worth $2.60, back to the 
donor it goes, collect. 

Yet the problem of what is evil 
and what is friendship persists. Im- 
proper gifts and favors, or suspicions 
of heen: have probably caused more 
political stories outside the capital 
than any other subject. Gift giving 
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and influence peddling are impor- 
tant in Washington because it is the 
city where the Fat Contract and the 
Avid Contractor meet, not to men- 
tion the Regulator and the Regu- 
lated. Scandals seem to arise most 
conspicuously after wars or when 
some neglected area of government is 
suddenly rediscovered. 

What form does Washington gift- 
taking take? The bad gift is the gift 
with strings: the two-way favor, the 
reciprocal “good deed. Most gift-giv- 
W ashington is innocent 
enough: the Christmas calendar, the 
pencil stamped “Jones Hardware,” 
the modest lunch for a busy official. 
But these prosaic amenities shade 
gradually into other kinds of favors: 
the loan of a nice color TV set, the so- 
cial obligation fostered at a cocktail 
party, the junket, the tip on the stock 
market, the dangled hope of a fat 
outside job. 

Suppose we start at the top. It 
seems to be instinctive for Americans 
New York T 
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to send things to the President. It is 
always Christmas at the White 
House. The President probably 
doesn’t want most of these offerings. 
He gets them anyway, and it wound 
be cruel in most cases not to accept 
them. 

In self-defense, Presidents are now 
creating museums. There is one at 
Hyde Park, N.Y., one at Indepen- 
dence, Mo., and one at Abilene, 
Kan. To the latter, for example, Mr. 
Eisenhower transferred the dia- 
mond-studded Order of Victory dec- 
oration he received from Soviet Mar- 
shal Georgi Zhukov. It is reportedly 
worth $100,000. 

How deeply embedded in the 
mores of Washington is the practice 
of gift giving? Well, we might begin 
with George Washington. It both- 
ered him. With a firm rule and a 
clear conscience, our first President 
sent back a set of figurines to a Mr. 
Ciracchi with a statement that he 
didn’t accept gifts. It sounded good, 
but it didn’t work out. The Father 
of His Country learned, unhappily, 
that you simply have to take some 
gifts. In a letter of 1794 to a Mrs. 
Matthew Anderson, he accepted a 
“piece of silk of your manufacture.” 
“Contrary as it is to an 
not to 


He wrote, 
established maxim of mine, 
accept a present from anyone, yet, 
considering this as a mark of your 
pec uliar attention to me and as evi- 
dence of what our climate, aided by 
industry, is capable of yielding, I re- 
ceive, and thank you for thie. effort 
of your skill.” 
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George Washington’s high ethical 
standards, unfortunately, were not 
observed by others in the capital, 
then or later. Early standards were 
shocking. Wholesale bribery and de- 
bauchery were common. Even a cen- 
tury ago, conditions were hair-rais- 
ing: some congressmen were habitu- 
ally drunk on the floor; and the great 
Daniel Webster once wrote a letter 
demanding to know whether Francis 
Biddle, president of the Bank of the 
United States, was going to “refresh” 
his “usual retainers”—just before a 
vote on continuing the Bank. The 
secret retainers were “refreshed,” and 
the Bank got Webster's support. 

The one big thing that emerges 
from a study of the atmosphere of 
Washington is that the political eth- 
ics of the place have steadily and 
enormously improved, with occas- 
ional lapses, and that there is no sign 
that progress has stopped. There is 
no reason to believe it will. Yet the 
change has come so gradually as to 
be almost imperceptible from year to 
year. 

As the center of government, 
Washington has three characteristics 
affecting the problem of gifts. 1. It 
is full of politicans who take for 
granted the necessity of accepting 
campaign gifts, though some of them 
boggle at large-sized ones. 2. It has 
a large population of businessmen 
and lobbyists, all of whom know ex- 
actly what they want and who bring 
to the capital a quite different atti- 
tude toward gift giving than that of 
civil servants. 3. Washington has a 
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lively social life in which the tro- 
phies dangled before inexperienced 
eyes may be social advancement, 
publicity, and the heady gratification 
of knowing celebrities. 

Should the donors be punished as 
well as the receivers of expensive 
gifts? (“I have never known a pub- 
lic official to corrupt himself,” said 
Harold Ickes.) Where to draw the 
line? How big the ham? Again, what 
should be the attitude of top officials? 
When U.S. News & World Report 
asked in 1955 about wis Eisenhower 
gift policy, a White House official 
said that “the office of the President 
is too big to be influenced by any 
gift.” That is doubtless true, but how 
about the example set for lesser offi- 
cials? 


The government executive who 


VOTERS MAKE 


has a favor offered to him may not 
want to seem priggish by rejecting 
it; on the other hand, he does not 
want to be compromised. He has to 
draw the line somewhere. Almost 
every federal agency has its own 
code of rules to help him with his 
answer, but they are not definitive. 
In an issue of good taste, there is al- 
ways some discretion. 

The penalties for getting caught 
need hardly be stressed. A number of 
officials have ended up in jail. Be- 
sides the personal tragedies, the loss 
of political prestige, and, worse, the 
damage to public morale, were shat- 
tering. 

What can be done to improve the 
situation and speed up the slow re- 
form? 

There are all the obvious answers: 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Voters who are shocked by revelations of graft in Washington might con- 
sider their own responsibilities to the cause of good government. Grover 


Cleveland once declared that 
magistrate, exercises a public trust. 
ee equality ... 


“your every voter, as surely as your chief 
” Aristotle put it another way: 
are chiefly to be found in democracy, they will be best 


“Tf liberty 


attained when all persons alike share in the government to the utmost.’ 

Last August, on the eve of Michigan’s primary election, a Detroit Free 
Press reporter discussed campaign issues with 15 citizens in Detroit’s Cadil- 
lac Square. Why 15? He had to question that many before he found one 
who knew the next day was prim: ary-election day. 


Of the first 14, he asked, ‘ 


Bryan?” 


successful Democratic Presidential candidate in 1896, 
(Bryan died in 1925.) A housewife replied, 
“I’ve heard a lot of talk about him. He’s got 
” Of the 14, seven thought the Great Commoner would win. 


pretty fair.” A man answered, 


a go od chance. 


But they weren’t sure what he was running for. 


‘What do you think of the chances of this guy 
To each he exhibited a photo of William Jennings Bryan, the un- 


1900. and 1908. 
“Yes, I think his chances are 


Newsweek (18 Aug. 58). 
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Washington can’t go much ahead of 
the rest of the country, or lag far be- 
hind. Basic in any effort at eabonein is 
an alert, dynamic government, a 

watchful administration, a strong 
personnel system, and effective Snan- 
cial controls. A wide-awake, agores- 
sive press is needed, too. One new 
feature is the steady stream of tips, 
complaints, and anonymous allega- 
tions flowing to certain columnists 
and congressmen, often bringing im- 
portant disclosures. 

Congress could help a lot by put- 
ting its own house in order. Congress 
likes to investigate others but hates 
to expose itself. Junkets, question- 
able campaign contributions, and the 
use of pressure on the regulatory 
agencies are all involved. 


DIGEST 


NOVEMBER 1958 
Laws have been proposed and bills 
are pending. One proposal is to write 
a new code of ethics for the govern- 
ment. The State of New York has 
adopted such a code for state em- 
ployes, and it makes reference to the 
problem of gratuities. 

After all the codes of ethics are 
written, however, the question of at- 
titude still remains. Nobody sends 
deep freezers to the Supreme Court. 
Why? “It just isn’t done.” It is part 
of our unwritten constitution. The 
British have raised their standards to 
this point in every branch of govern- 
ment. 

America has a long way to go, and 
yet, judging by the remarkable prog- 
ress since Webster’s day, it may not 
take as long as we think. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


On the back of a truck near Newport News, Va.: ‘ 


go under.” 
g : 


On the parakeet’s cage in a pet store in Los Angeles: 
On a used-car lot in Minneapolis, Minn.: 
On the windshield of a small foreign car: 


Held by a hitchhiking Indian on a highway near Las Vegas, Nev: 


ket—will travel.” 


‘If you can’t stop, smile as you 
Hue (Sept. 58). 


“Mother’s Whistler.” 


Morris Bender. 


“Quiet, timid salesman on duty.” 
Minneapolis Star (17 Aug. 


“For sale—or adoption.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer (20 Aug. ’5 


“Have blan- - 
Harold Helfer. 


On a night club in San Francisco: “Good clean entertainment every night except 


Monday.” 


Los Angeles Herald-Express (3 Sept. ’58). 


On a country store in Pennsylvania: “Prices were born here but raised elsewhere.” 
Mrs. S. Lee. 





By Walter Froehlich 


No one in the congregation hears 
the sermons delivered by Father 
John B. Gallagher, o.ss.n., during 
services at 7:30 on the first Friday 
evening of each month at St. Mary’s 
church, Buffalo. 

Everyone in Father Gallagher’s 
“parish”—which includes 520 adults 
and 310 children—is deaf. Yet, 
through the rapt attention and re- 
sponsive facial expressions of his 
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“listeners,” Father Gallagher knows 
that each of his words is being u: 
stood. Those in the front pews follow 
him through lip . Those far- 
ther back aol his hands. As he 


speaks in the normal manner, Father 


Gallagher simultaneously “talks” i in 
sign language. Twenty i 

of the hand t the letters of 
the nae: Commonly used words 


have their own signs. 


Deaf altar boys join 
Father Gallagher in 
forming “Holy.” 





1 Bs 





~ és sak 

Mrs. James Coughlin, 67, one of the older members of St. Mary’s 
congregation, no longer feels isolated or lonely, as she i 
the Our Father at the shrine of Our Lady of Perpetua 


A member of St. Mary's 
deaf congregation, 
Eileen Pascall, forms the 
words of the Hail Mary 


in sign language. 











A family that prays together in sign language are Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
A. Backlas and their children, James and Gloria, all in the front row. 


‘BLESSED art thou amongst women” PRAY forusnow...” “and at the HOUR of our death,” 








The Mystery of the Tides 


They come from a tug of war 


By Ga ry Webster 








between the moon and the sun 


EWSPAPER ACCOUNTS of the 
worst shipwreck of 1918 did 


/ not so much as mention the , 


moon. [hey centered on the fact that 
not a man had survived. “CANADIAN 
STEAMER SINKS; 349 piE,” said head- 
lines. All the same, the moon was, in 
a sense, responsible. 

Steaming down an Alaskan fiord, 
the Princess Sophia, was caught in a 
violent October snowstorm. She hit 
a reef dead center. Although severely 
damaged, she faced no immediate 
danger. Another Canadian ship was 
headed north; it would be easy to 
perch on the reef and wait for her 
arrival. 

By early afternoon, 
were driving heavy seas against the 
Princess Sophia. Six hours passed be- 
fore help approached in the form of 
a lighthouse tender. By then, waves 
were so fierce that the little rescue 
ship couldn’t get near her objective. 

Late the following day, a flood tide 
lifted the Sophia from the reef. ‘Tip- 
ping over, she took all 288 passengers 
and her 61-man crew to their deaths 


storm winds 


in the icy waters. 
Why was the moon responsible? 
Because the moon- pulled surge of the 


tide could be called the evtaline fac- 
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tor in the complex pattern of the 
tragedy. 

“Such an explanation is too glib,” 
you may protest. i ignores many 
elements in the situation to center 
on just one.” 

Precisely. Yet we reason in much 
the same way whenever we try to 
give simple explanations of natural 
phenomena like the tides. Most 
school books say that tides are caused 
by gravitational tug of the moon, 
complicated by pull of the sun. So 
far, so good. But the matter is more 
complex than that. 

Tides were doubtless a source of 
wonder long before the beginning of 
recorded hihes. Many ancient ond 
primitive peoples explained them as 
due to some type of monster. Breath- 
ing of a mythical beast, often re- 
garded asa god, was held responsible 
for the rhy thm of the seas. 
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THE MYSTERY 


Greek and Roman thinkers re- 
jected such crude notions. From 
study of shallow tides in the Mediter- 
ranean, plus reports of sailors, several 
early scientists concluded that there 
is a link between movements of the 
moon and shiftings of ocean level. 
When the great Pliny wrote his Na- 
tural History in the lst century A.D., 
he had reason to think that the tides 
are affected by both the moon and 
the sun. 

Julius Caesar first reached the 
shores of savage Britain at low tide. 
He beached his war galleys, then 
watched helplessly as rising tide wa- 
ters smashed them against the rocks. 
Later the conquerer explained, some- 
what lamely, that his men did not 
know that the tidal range is unusual- 
ly great at the time of full moon. 

Understanding came slowly and 
with difficulty. Early in the 8th 
century, a distinguished scholar of 
the Church, St. Bede the Venerable, 
wrote about tides in his Ecclesiastical 
History. Summarizing all that was 
then known, he confessed himself 
more awed than informed. “Most to 
be wondered at above all things,” he 
said, “is the close tie existing between 
the ocean and the moon.” 

Observers found that far from 
making sudden and arbitrary 
changes, tides are so dependable that 
their movements may be anticipated. 
About the year 1213, the abbot of St. 
Albans prepared a table showing the 
time of “flod at london brigge.” Both 
fall and rise of tides were shown by 
the scientist clergy man to be predict- 
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able on the basis of the moon’s age in 
days. 

Today, we know that the moon is 
only one of many influences affect- 
ing cycles. Yet tide tables can be 
printed months in advance. Move- 
ments of tides are even more regular 
than they seemed in earlier centuries. 

The great Galileo thought it pre- 
posterous to suggest that the moon 
is the cause of the tide. Spin of the 
planet about its axis seemed to Gali- 
leo a much more probable source. 

Modern interpretations have room 
for both the moon’s tug and the 
planet’s rotation, plus a host of other 
influences. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in a radical leap 
of thought, concluded that every 
mass in the universe has attractive 
power that acts upon every other 
mass. 

No one fully understands the mys- 
tery we call gravitation, but we know 
that the mass of the sun is about 26 
million times that of the moon. Yet 
the tide-producing pull of the moon 
is 244 times that of the sun, for the 
sun is 389 times as far from us as the 
moon is. When the moon is directly 
overhead, its pull has the effect of 
cutting the weight of an object on 
the earth by one part in 10 million. 
The liner Queen Mary weighs 18 
pounds less each time the moon 
passes above it. 

About every 14 days, the sun and 
moon are aligned and they tug 
together. High or “spring” tides 
are then experienced. Lowest tides, 
called “neap” tides from an old 
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Anglo-Saxon term for “scanty,” occur 
when gravitational pull of the sun is 
at right angles to that of the moon. 

Unusually high tides occur during 
equinoxes, and floods usually follow 
an eclipse of either sun or moon. In 
its passage around the earth, the 
moon follows a path that is not a true 
circle. Hence, it is sometimes several 
thousand miles nearer our planet 
than at other times. In such periods, 
the east coast of Canada has abnor- 
mally great tides. 

Earth’s rotation is another major 
element in tide formation. At the sur- 
face of the planet, centrifugal force 
affects fluid masses such as the at- 
mosphere and the oceans. More com- 
plexities enter the situation when 
water flows from one point to another 
on the surface of the spinning planet. 
In the northern hemisphere, all 
streams are deflected to the right, 
while below the equator, moving wa- 
ter is pulled toward the left. 

As a freakish consequence of this 
effect, fast-flowing tides in the Bay 
of Fundy have a greater range on the 
southern shore than on the notthe mM 
one a few miles distant. Here, water 
is not level, but slants upward across 
the bay—slightly, to be sure, but 
measurably. 

Contour of the planet's surface is 
the third big factor in tidal patterns. 
If our globe were a smooth ball en- 
tirely covered with water to a uni- 
form depth, ebb and flow would be 
much simpler. Perhaps the chief 
cycle would consist of high tides 
moving across the planetary sea from 


east to west, following the moon, at 
a rate of about 1000 miles an hour. 

Since the earth is actually scarred 
and wrinkled, tides are greatly af- 
fected by size and shape of land 
masses as well as by contour of ocean 
floors. At Tahiti, tidal basins are so 
situated that effects of the moon's 
pull are minimized. Therefore, the 
range of ebb and flow is slight, and 
follows the sun rather than the 
moon. Chesapeake bay is so shaped 
that time of high water varies nearly 
12 hours from one inlet to another. 

Twenty-five or more points on sea- 
coasts of the world are so situated 
that various forces counteract one 
another and there are no measurable 
tides. Range of water level at the 
Atlantic end of the Panama canal 
seldom varies more than 12 to 16 
inches. Forty miles away, at the 
Pacific end, rise and fall may be as 
much as 16 feet. 

Canada’s famous Bay of Fundy, 
145-mile inlet that separates New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, has the 
world’s most fearful tides. When 
position of sun and moon is right, 
high water may be as much as 50 fect 
show e low water for the same day. 

Precise instruments for measure- 
ment have proved what long seemed 
required by theory: every body of 
liquid on earth is subjected to tide- 
producing forces. Lake Superior rises 
and falls regularly, sometimes as 
much as three or four inches. A big 
artesian well at Longport, N. J., 
shows a tidal range of two feet. 

Albert A. Michelson, a physicist 

















THE MYSTERY OF THE TIDES 








ONCE BY THE PACIFIC 


The shattered water made a misty din. 

Great waves looked over others coming in, 

And thought of doing something to the shore 

That water never did to land before. 

The clouds were low and hairy in the skies, 

Like locks blown forward in the gleam of eyes. 

You could not tell, and yet it looked as if 

The shore was lucky in being backed by cliff, 

The cliff in being backed by continent; 

It looked as if a night of dark intent 

Was coming, and not only a night, an age. 

Someone had better be prepared for rage. 

There would be more than ocean-water broken 

Before God's last Put out the Light was spoken. 
From Complete Poems of Robert Frost 


(© 1928, 1949 by Henry Holt & Co., 
Inc., and reprinted with permission ). 
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who gained fame by measuring the 
speed of light with great accuracy, 
studied tides i in a 500-foot section of 
pipe. Using microscopes, he checked 
water levels in the half-filled tube 
and noted all the major cycles seen 
in the oceans, including exceptional 


range of movement at the time of 


new moon. 

On the basis of his miniature 
tides, Michelson concluded that rise 
and fall in the oceans is reduced by 
changes in shape of the earth itself. 
Gravitation, he said, pr duces flow- 
ing bulges in the body of the planet. 
Tides in oranite and basalt aren't 
felt by us, but serve to reduce height 
of tides in the seas by about 30° 

Michelson’s measurements have 
been challenged, but the principle 
he suggested is generally accepted to 
day. Although most prominent and 
familiar as patterns in. water, tides 
also flow in the planet’s gases and 
solids: in everything from our flimsy 
atmosphere above to the firm earth 
beneath our feet. 

Slamming against the white cliffs 
of Dover, breaking waves may hit 
with an impact of 6,000 pounds per 
square foot. “Waves are the sea’s bat- 
tering rams in its endless warfare 
against the land,” Captain Paul 
Whitney of the U. S. Coast and Geo 
detic surve y once said. “But tides are 
the wheels on which these weapons 
are borne into position to attack.” 

Immense quantities ot water are 
moved by the tides. Twice each dav, 
an estimated 100 billion tons flow in 
and out of the Bay of | undy alone. 


This is approximately the quantity of 
water involved in three to four days’ 
rainfall over the whole continent of 
North America. The energy in- 
volved in the flow of so great a river 
must reach 200 million horsepower. 
No wonder that for centuries men 
have dreamed of harnessing the tides, 

Fishermen of England have made 
limited use of water mills fed by 
tides, but no large-scale operation 
has ever proved practicable. In the 
1930's, U. S. enthusiasts tried to pro- 
duce power from the tides of Pas- 
samaquoddy bay. Although the rise 
and fall there involves 2 biltion tons 
of water twice daily, the project 
failed. It was abandoned after ex- 
pediture of $36 million. 

Nature has been considerably 
more successful than man in putting 
the tides to practical use. Great num- 
bers of organisms are dependent 
upon the cycle of tides for survival. 
Many creatures are fixed in perma- 
nent positions, or move about in a 
very limited way. Were it not for 
tides and waves, they would perish 
for lack of food and oxygen. Because 
the sea is continually in motion, it 
supports vast populations of seden- 
tary organisms like oysters, clams, 
corals, barnacles, and sea anemones. 

Folk tales about the moon’s in- 
fluence upon living forms seem to 
have a degree of validity, though the 
influence is indirect. Life cycles of 
many creatures are linked with the 
tides, which are geared to movements 
of the moon. Sea urchins, grunion, 
and a number of marine worms re 
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produce and grow in patterns that force that we call gravitation. Water 
follow the lunar month. Adjustments _ on the surface of our spinning planet 
are so precise in some creatures that is affected by pushes and pulls of 
it is said an expert biologist can tell many kinds. All these factors com- 
the phase of the moon by studying bine with shape of continents and 
activities of certain fishesand worms! ocean bottoms, plus the physics of 

Far from being clear-cut effects of liquids, to yield the patterns that we 
one or two simple causes, then, tides call tides. Simple as they seem at 
represent a complex set of relation- first sight, these restless movements 
ships. The sun, the moon, and the _ of water show us that our total en- 
earth are linked in patterns of move- vironment includes systems that are 
ment and in the bonds of the strange marvelously interconnected. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


My Aunt Florrie was a dressmaker in the theatrical district of a large city about 
20 years ago. Her work was highly regarded by the actresses, and even her more 
temperamental customers had a strong pe -rsonal affection for her. I found out w hy 
when a beautiful young lady ordered : a suit made by Aunt Florrie. 

At the fitting of the completed suit the girl was nervous and irritable. She 
frowned and fidgeted. She insisted that the shoulders were too tight, that the 
seams should be let out, that the buttons should be moved over an —— Aunt 
Florrie nodded sympathetically as she accepted every criticism and suggestion. She 
promised that the suit would be re ady for her the next day. 

At the second fitting the following afternoon the young lady was beaming hap- 
pily. She said that the suit was much roomier now, that it was just perfect, that she 
just loved it! 

When she had gone, Aunt Florrie smiled at me. “The mood makes all the 
difference in the fit,” she said. “It fit her perfectly before. I didn’t do a thing to it 
but press it a little.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell her so yesterday?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Aunt Florrie, “I knew she was going to the Friday tryouts and was 
just keyed up and anxious. I wouldn’t for the “world have said any thing to upset 
her and spoil her chances. She was able to do her best in the tryouts, end she got 
her part. It didn’t hurt me any, and now she’s happy, and I’m happy for her.’ 

Irmel Burkitt. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable iecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from 0ks or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.) 








By Edward F. Murphy, S S.J. 
Condensed from “St. Patrick’ s of 
New Orleans, 1833-1958’* 


The seven-foot pedestal of the | 
statue bears a single word: Margaret, , 

Seventy-five years have passed 
since the monument was unveiled, ( 
but the memory of the remarkable t 
woman it honors is still fresh. People ‘ 
of New Orleans love to tell the 
strange and moving story of Mar- \ 


garet Haughery. 


Margaret was born in Ireland in s 
1813. She was the second-youngest s 
of the six children of William ond I 


Margaret Gaffney. When she was 
RAINS five, her parents emigrated to the c 
Ca OSS U.S., taking with them Margaret I 

i 


and two of the other children. Since 


] ] . they did not have passage money for 
r = Name \X AS the whole family, they left three chil- \ 





\ ( dren behind in the care of an uncle. V 
[ argarel The parents planned that all the s 
~ family would soon be together again, t 
Her life of sacrifice for the But disappointment and hi ardship C 
orphans she loved made her awaited them across the Atlantic. In ( 
os Retneesil tee Deer Cleans Baltimore, they were barely able to v 
make ends meet. The youngest child v 
died. Margaret's brother, a strong, n 
N A TINY, triangular park in New restless young fellow, set out for the S 
Orleans, La., not far from St. Ohio frontier country and never re- Y 
Patrick’s church, is a most unusual — turned. 
statue. The figure is that of a buxom A plague carried off Margaret's x 
woman in 19th-century dress. She — parents when she was nine. A wid- | 
sits in a straight-backed chair, with ow, Mrs. Richard, who had come a 
one of her arms around the shoulders — over on the same ship with the Gaff- ¢ 
of a little girl who looks up at her _ neys, took the little girl in. She gave t 
affectionately. The woman’s features her a good home and prov ided I 
are plain and ruggedly benevolent. thorough religious training. E 
*© 1958 hy the Congregation of St. Patrick’s Church, 724 Camp St., New Orleans 12, La., and h 


reprinted with permission. 
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Because Margaret in later years 
used an “X” for a signature, it is 
ordinarily assumed that she never 
learned to read and write. But the 
assumption may be wrong: she had 
a quick mind, and she ‘enjoyed a 
close relationship with the nuns w i 
taught in St. Patrick’s parochial 
school in Baltimore. It is unlikely, 
however, that her schooling ever 
went beyond a very elementary stage. 

Margaret sorely missed the nhaus 
sister W wa had died, so she began to 
spend most of her time helping the 
nun who taught the kindergarten at 
St. Patrick’s. E laving a way with chil- 
dren, she quickly Scene an accom- 
plished ° ‘little mother,” adept at dry- 
ing tears and wooing smiles. 

When she reached her twenties, 
Margaret was an attractive young 
woman with many admirers, but she 
seemed uninterested in romance un- 
til her ~~ Father McElroy, intro- 
duced a young immigrant named 
Charles 1 f 1ughery. Margaret’ s heart 
went out to this thin, sickly, be- 
wildered young man. When he 
mustered enough courage to propose, 
she surprised him with an instant 
Yes. 

Charles and Margaret were mar- 
ried in the Baltimore cathedral. Life 
looked promising for them. But soon 
a doctor warned Margaret that if 
Charles’ health was ever to improve, 
they must move to a warmer climate. 
He suggested New Orleans. The 
Haugherys followed his advice. 

Their happiness in their new 


home was brief. Their one child, a 


delicate baby girl, died. Charles be- 
gan to brood. Fie grew despondent 
over his conviction “that their baby’s 
physical weakness had been inherit- 
ed from him. He became obsessed 
with the idea that the only atone- 
ment he could make to Margaret was 
to cease being a burden to her. The 
obsession made him decide that he 
must go back to Ireland to build up 
his health. She pleaded with him to 
stay, but was unable to change his 
mind. 

Her pastor, Father James Ignatius 
Mullon of St. Patrick’s church, ad- 
vised Margaret to yield. “You'll be 
giving hie an opportunity to learn 
to stand on his own feet,” he said. 
“Unless he makes a real offices to do 
that, he'll never be a man. You can 
be with him in spirit every moment 
he is away.” 

Charles went back to Ireland. He 
was going to his death. Margaret 
never saw him again. After his de- 
parture, Father Mullon sought some 
way to fill the void in Margaret's 
life. He brought her to Poydras 
orphan asylum, a civic institution 
served by the Sisters of Charity. 
There, under the direction of Sister 
Regis, Margaret found the vocation 
for which ae was peculiarly fitted. 
Her love for homeless little ones kept 
her own heart from breaking. 

Since they were limited in their 
work by their subordination to secu- 
lar authority, Sister Regis and her 
Sisters yearned for a foundation of 
their own. A large house on New 
Levee St., called the Withers, dilapi- 
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dated and reputedly haunted, was 
available. Margaret told Sister Regis 
that they should rent it for an or- 
phanage. 

“Father Mullon can drive out the 
ghosts, if there are any!” she said. 
“And we can get enough volunteer 
workers to fix the place up and make 
it livable. Let's try.” Sister Regis 
agreed. 

For the next two years, the 
wretched old building was the or- 
phans’ home. Since there was hardly 
any money to buy clothes for the 
children, Margaret organized in the 
district called the “Irish channel” a 
sewing group that turned castoff 
materials into wardrobes for the tots. 
And to provide the orphans with a 
regular supply of food, Margaret sal- 
lied forth daily with a big basket. 
She soon was the best- known beggar 
in New Orleans. 

“Push me out the door and I'll 
come in the window,” said Margaret 

calmly to a grocer who had refused 

to help. He became a generous don- 
or: one of many who sucosmabed to 
Margaret’s cool persistence and her 
warm gratitude. 

Her success soon outgrew the bas- 
ket; she began to use a cart. For a 
while, she hauled it all by herself, 
even to the farthest reaches of the 
French Quarter. Eventually she be- 
came the owner of a spavined don- 
key, about to be turned out to grass. 
Under her gentle treatment he took 
a new lease on life. 

Meanwhile, the old house had so 
increased in value because of 


provements made by volunteer work- 
ers that its owners decided it would 
be profitable to sell it. Margaret 
found an abandoned plantation and 
persuaded the owners to let the nuns 
use it rent free. This place was far 
better for the children than the first 
house had been. Margaret suggested 
getting a cow or two so there would 
be a steady supply of milk. The or- 
phanage was soon operating a small 
dairy at a tidy profit. 

But just as with the Withers, the 
tenure of the plantation eventually 
became shaky, and Sister Regis 
yearned more than ever for a per- 
manent home. “Build it,” Margaret 
urged. “The Foucher family own a 
good site on Camp St., and Father 
Mullon thinks they would be gen- 
erous enough to as it over. With a 
bank loan you could start building 
right away. Tl work might and main 
to see that the entire debt i is paid off 
in ten years.” 

The new orphanage, called St. 
Patrick’s, rose quickly on the site 
Margaret had proposed. At the end 
of a decade, as she had predicted, it 
was free of debt. 

During the 1850's, yellow fever 
scourged” New Orleans. Margaret 
moved through the somber streets, 
bringing comfort, nursing the strick- 
en, searching for bereaved children. 
After the plague had ended, Sistet 
Regis said to Margaret, “There are 
so many orphans now, aaa they need 
such special care! We should have 
still another home.” 

Once again, Margaret’s prompt 
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reply was, “Build it.” Thus a second 
institution was established; it was 
named for St. Vincent de Paul. 

Up to this time, Margaret had car- 
ried on her begging snaindy among 
the poor. Now ae decided to ap- 
proach the rich. She got employment 
as a laundress in a new luxury hotel, 
the St. Charles, and was quick ly ad- 
vanced to jobs that brought her into 
contact with wealthy guests. As al- 
ways, she made Srionle quickly. 
Whenever she could, she talked 
about the needs of the orphans at St. 
Patrick’s and St. Vincent’s. 

While there is no record of Mar- 
garet’s financial success at the St 
Charles hotel, it must have been 
large. She not only increased her own 
contributions to the orphanages but 
was able to buy shares in a bakery. 
She swiftly became chief stockholder 
and finally the sole owner. Now she 
was able to supply the orphans with 
both milk and bread. 

lhrough the lean days of the Civil 
War, Margaret managed to keep her 
bakery going. Then came the federal 
occupation of New Orleans. Gen. 
Benjamin Franklin Butler—called 
‘the Beast” by Southerners—ruled 
the city for nearly a year. 

Margaret never quailed before 
Butler. She knew that she could 
get supp slies for the orphans only 
through him, and she boldly faced 
him in his headquarters. The general 
admired her courage, let her have 
what she needed, and even looked 
forward to her visits. 

During the chaotic period of re- 


construction, a miasma of prejudice 
poisoned relations between white 
and colored residents of New Or- 
leans. But Margaret was a living link 
of understanding between the races. 
She calmed one group, counseled the 
other, was loved and respected by 
both. 

Margaret was stricken with a seri- 
ous illness in 1881, and for months 
lay helpless in the Hétel-Dieu. She 
died there on Feb. 9, 1882. Her body 
was borne to St. Patrick’s church. 
The pastor sang a high Mass of 
Requiem, and Margaret's Jesuit con- 
fessor, Father Hubert, preached a 
eulogy. 

in ‘the procession that followed 
Margaret to her grave walked two 
governors of Louisiana, the mayor of 
New Orleans, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 11 groups 
of orphans, and hundreds of Mar- 
garct’s friends of both races and all 
faiths. 

Already the idea of a monument 
to her memory was stirring. It was 
decided to accept only email dona- 
tions, so that the poor among whom 
Margaret had labored might have a 
large part in the tribute. After some 
debate about an inscription, it was 
decided that nothing could be more 
appropriate than simply to inscribe 
the Christian name by which she was 
known to thousands. 

\argaret’s spirit lives on in New 
Orleans. It is sustained especially by 
an organization of women called the 
Margaret Haughery club. Every year 
the women provide a lavish Christ- 
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mas party for orphans, just as Mar- pavement. But she said it wasn’t cold 
garet used to do. for her. 
Once, on a December day, I ap- “When life seems bleak,” she ex- 


proached the little park where Mar- plained, “I always come here, and I 
garet’s statue rises. I saw a poorly never leave without a kind of Christ- 
clad woman kneeling there. | sug- mas peace and comfort. This place is 
gested that it might be unhealthful warm, Father, with the memory of 


for her to kneel there on the cold M:z irgaret.” 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. CEvaAsco 

One of the most valid intelligence tests is a vocabulary quiz. Many large cor- 
porations g give vocabulary tests to young men and women before employi ing them 
and again be fore training them for key positions. 

W h: itever the size of your vocabulary, it can be enlarged. And one of the best 
ways to build your stock of words is to learn the Latin and Greek word roots that 
enter into the make- up of thousands of English words. 

Specere in Latin, for example, means to see. From this word and from its past 
participle spectus, English has derived many words. Twelve are listed below in 
Column A. Match them with their meanings in Column B. 


Column A Column B 
introspection a) Look; appearance; view. 
2. prospector b) A ghost; apparition; object of fear or dread. 
3. specter c) Looking back on or directed to the past. 
4, aspect d) One who looks for something, especially gold. 
5. retrospective e) Quality or state of being looked on with esteem. 
6. speculum f) Relation of parts to one another and to the whole; a 
visible scene; a mental view. 
7. circumspect ¢) Having a tendency to look into one’s own mind. 
8. prospectus h) A mirror, especially one used as a reflector in an opti- 
cal instrument. 
9. respectability i) To look upon; to view closely and critically. 
10. specimen j) Attentive to all consequences; discreet; “looking 
ar und. ‘ 
11. inspect k) A preliminary statement of an enterprise; a look at 
a possible undertaking. 
12. perspective I) A part intended to show the quality of the whole; a 
sample. 


— 97 
(Answers on page 97) 
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I bailed out at 805 mph /y 


Courage is knowing the worst and 
knowing that it really can’t hurt you 


.UT ON THE RUNWAY, I felt my 
\ / throat suddenly go dry. I 
switched on my 1 radio to call the 
tower for take-off, but the words 
wouldn’t come. “Okay for take-off, 
George,” came the dispatcher’s voice 
over my earphones. I stretched out 
my left hand toward the throttle, and 
saw that I was trembling. “You're 
afraid, George Smith,” I whispered. 

And then I seemed to hear an- 
other whisper, a woman’s voice, say- 
ing softly, * ‘Courage is knowing the 
worst.” 

I knew the worst, all right. I'd 
learned it the last time I’d flown an 
airplane, nearly a year before. ‘That 
was a drizzly Saturday morning in 
February, 1955. I had the weekend 
off from my job as test pilot with 
North American Aviation. A good 
thing, too, I thought, as I looked at 
a pile of dirty clothes. 

On my way to the laundry, | 
swung in at North American just 
to drop off some reports. The flight 
dispatcher stopped me. “The rain’s 
lifting, George, and there’s not a 
pilot out here. Do me a favor and 


*345 E. 46th St., New York City 17. July, 1958. 


By George Smith 


Condensed from “Guideposts’”* 











take up that jet? The Air Force is 
howling for it. 

I looked through the window at 
the needle- nosed F100-A Super 
Sabre standing on the flight line. It 
would take only 45 minutes, an hour 
at the most. 

In the cockpit, I put on my helmet, 
checked my parachute and instru- 
ments, and taxied out to the runway. 
They cleared me for take-off and the 
powerful new engine thrust me into 
the sky. 

Out over the ocean it was still rain- 
ing. I climbed up and up through 
the gray cloud bank till at 7,000 feet 
I burst out into the sunlight. I kept 
climbing: 20,000 feet, 30,000. Even 
in the climb the sleek new plane was 
approaching Mach I, the speed of 
sound, as I reached 35,000 feet. 

Then it happened. The plane sud- 
denly began to nose over. This hap- 
pens occasionally as a plane passes 
the sound barrier; when the pilot 


© 1958 by Guideposts Associates, Inc., and 
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pulls the control stick toward him, 
the nose lifts again. I took hold of 
the stick and pulled. The stick would 
not budge. 

The nose of the plane was now 
heading down in a gradual dive. | 
grabbed the stick with both hands 
and strained at it. It was frozen solid. 
The dive steepened, gaining speed 
each second: 30, 000 feet, "95 ,000 
feet, 18,000. I tugged frantically at 
the stick. Now the plane was headed 
straight down in a screaming vertical 
dive. 

At 9,000 feet, I was eight seconds 
from the water. “I’m going straight 
in!” I yelled into my radio. I knew, 
all jet pilots knew, that no one had 
ever bailed out of a plane going fast- 
er than sound and lived. I was going 
to bail out anyway. First get rid of 
the canopy! I jerked up the arm rest 
of the seat and the roof of the cockpit 
blew away. 

The world exploded in the loudest 
noise I’d ever heard. It was like a 
cannon going off beside me, except 
that the boom never stopped. It was 
the air outside rushing past at 800 
mph, a sound no one had ever lived 
to describe. 

I don’t remember squeezing the 
seat-ejection trigger, but when the 
plane hit the water five seconds later 
I was not in it. 

I don’t remember anything, in 
fact, of the six days after that cannon 
exploded beside me. Flight engineers 
and doctors have told me what hap- 
pened. As I shot out of the diving 
plane, I slowed down so fast that for 


an instant I weighed 40 times nor- 
mal. 

Blood vessels burst, my eyeballs 
strained at their roots, my internal 
organs tore loose. The wind snatched 
off my helmet and mask, my shoes 
and socks, my watch, even the ring 
on my finger. It tore my lips and 
nose and rushed down my throat. 
Then my parachute opened and I 
floated down to the sea. 

I did not sink because the wind 
that had blasted down my throat had 
inflated my stomach like a rubber 
ball. I was hauled from the water by 
a fishing boat and sped to a waiting 
ambulance. 

Doctors labored around the clock 
to keep me alive. From all over the 
country, specialists in aviation medi- 
cine hurried to see, on a living man, 
effects they had seen before only on 
dead men. They discovered they 
must design different clothing, differ- 
ent helmets, different ejection meth- 
ods. And they knew that if they 
could keep me alive, it would mean 
not only life for me, but hope for all 
jet pilots whose planes got into trou- 
ble at today’s speeds. 

As I gradually became conscious, 
I was aware at first only of pain. 
Then, as memory returned, | was 
gripped by something far worse, fear. 

It’s a funny thing about pilots. 
Each one of us thinks he leads a 
charmed life. Of course he knows 
accidents happen. But not to him. 
The other guy? Maybe. Me? Never. 
That’s why, when he has an accident 
and survives, he usually quits flying. 
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He has lost the little bit of conceit he 
needed to be a pilot. 

Well, it had happened to me, and 
I Jay there in that high hospital bed 
and felt fear settle over me like the 
white sheet. I wasn’t afraid I would 
die; 1 was afraid I might live. And 
living with fear—fear of planes, fear 
of trying, fear of life itself{—was more 
than I could bear. 

Then Mrs. Cole walked into my 
room. That's not right, either. She 
didn’t really walk into the room, she 
just was there. She was the special 
nurse on the 3 p. M. to 11 p. Mm. shift. 

How can I describe Mrs. Cole? As 
for her physical appearance, I I didn’t 
know myself, at first. It was a long 
while before the hemorrhages in my 
eyes healed and I began to see again. 
I might have worried about it; the 
doctors couldn’t tell me whether I 
would ever see again. But Mrs. Cole 
knew that I would see, and somehow 
that made it certain. 

When I did see her, 
exactly as | had known she would: 
a 48-year-old housewife with rimless 
glasses and the conviction that she 
was going to start dieting the very 
next week. She had two teen-age 
children and a married daughter and 
was about to be a grandmother. Her 
face had the good-humored conb- 
dence of a woman whose tranquil 
life has never known the slightest 
upset. 

Where did she get her 
power to comfort people whose lives 
had been very upset indeed? When 
she took this job as special nurse, 


she I Tt ke d 


amazing 


doctors doubted that I would live. 
Mrs. Cole did not. The idea of my 
dying even amused her slightly. 
“Live through such a leap as that, 
and then die in bed?” She could 
hardly keep from smiling. 

But it wasn’t what she said (ac- 
tually she said very little), it was 
what she knew. Her faith filled the 
room like something you could 
touch. I can’t explain it, but sudden- 
ly there was something else in the 
room besides just the two of us, some- 
thing that Elva Cole could see. 

Certainly she could see things in 
me that are usually invisible. There 
was a stream of visitors to my room. 
Sometimes I’d wish, all at once, that 
they'd all go away. And that instant 
I’d hear | Mrs. Cole whisper, “Tired 

. sedative .. . doctor’s orders.” And 
the room would be empty and bless- 
edly quiet almost before the wish 
was wished. 

Or another time I'd be having a 
wonderful talk with a friend when 
the bell would sound the end of vis- 
iting hours. Silently as a thought 
Mrs. Cole would slip into the hall 
and close the door behind her, stand- 
ing guard between me and hospital 
law, while my friend and I talked on. 

[here was the matter of shots, too. 
| had weighed 230 pounds when I 
took the plane up that Saturday; now 
I weighed 147. My arms and legs 
were like fence rails and I was run- 
ning out of flesh to stick a needle into 
17 times a day. 

The other nurses were afraid of 


hurting me; they fumbled and 
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jabbed, and hurt. Mrs. Cole knew 
where it was sore today and chose a 
place where it wouldn’t hurt much. 

One night, when the pain was 
bad, she filled the tub in the bath- 
room with boiling water. For five 
hours she dragged heavy, wet towels 
from there to my bed and placed 
them against my back, going from 
bathroom to bedroom like the pendu- 
lum on a tireless clock. 

It was that night that I suddenly 
said to her, “Tell me about yourself.” 
And slowly, softly, she told me. 

Her husband had installed metal 
skylights on buildings. One day he 
fell end broke his back. The break 
was complicated by TB of the spine 
and for a long while he was unable to 
walk. To support her family, she had 
worked as a nurse until she caught 
typhoid fever from a patient. She, 
too, would never really be strong 





Blustering like an overheated radiator. 
Halford E. Luccock 


Aggressiveness: the gift of grab. 
Ivern Boyeti 


Mothers exchanging heir-raising exper- 


iences. Maurice Seitter 


again, but they had gone ahead and 
bought the turkey ranch they had 
always wanted, only to watch it burn 
to the ground one terrible night. 
She came to the bed with another 
steaming towel, and I opened my 
eyes to stare at her. She had the hap- 
piest face I had ever seen. 
“Where do you get the courage to 
keep going?” I whispered at last. 
She looked at me in surprise. 
“What? That’s what courage is!” 
she said. “It’s knowing the worst— 
and discovering that, in God’s world, 
the very worst can’t really hurt you.’ 
Sitting there on the runw ay a year 
later, I heard that gentle voice again. 
“Knowing the worst, and knowing 
that, in God’s world . . .” I shoved 
the throttle full forward and felt the 
great thrust of the engine as the 
plane sped down the runway and up 
into the sky. 


Grape grown fat with gorging on sum- 
mer. Robert Brittain 


Spider tending his radar screen. 
Ralph Irwin 


Dogs gossiping a block apart. 
Ralph Irwin 


Thunder prowling the sky. John Evans 


Voice honed by fatigue. 
Williams Forrest 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 











Groceries by 
Punch Card 


ing 


Every item in your shop] 
cart is a vote that influences 


food processors 


VERY TIME you put a food item 
E in your shopping cart you are 

contributing to a revolution in 
the food business. How? By voting 
for that item and against the thou- 
sands you leave behind. Whole in- 
dustries rise or fall because of your 
selections. 

To win your vote, new foods are 
constantly being developed. Many 
items sold in today’s grocery were all 
but unknown ten years ago: frozen 
orange juice, prepared dinners, heat- 
and-serve rolls, frozen soups. Yet ex- 
perts tell us that we have only begun 
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By R. B. Wilson and Charles E. French _ 


to make changes in the way our food 
products are processed, packaged, 
and sold. 

No, we won’t soon be buying our 
meals in science-fiction capsules. But 
we may soon show up at the super- 
market with a punch card rather 
than a market basket. 

Let’s look at some of the changes 
your votes are causing all the way 
from the farm to dhe family, and 
dream a little of some of the food in 
your future. 

Cows are O produce 
lower-fat milk. Chickens and turkeys 


bei Ing b red t 


with small bones and deep meat now 
lean 
Lou have ve- 


fill our poultry houses. Long, 
hogs are being raised. * 
toed fat pork cuts, so hog farmers 
now are producing “meat-type” hogs. 
At Purdue university, 
are using a Buck Rogers-type gun 
with et they probe the bi wks of 
hogs to measure fat depth. It enables 
them to select those hogs that will 
vield the lean pork chops you want. 
In the near future, some hogs are g0- 
ing to be produced in air conditioned d 
buildings so that the quality and cost 
of their meat will conform to your 
wishes. 

In some areas peaches and toma- 
toes are being ripened on the vine 
rather than being picked and shipped 
green. Vine-ripened products taste 


reseca rchers 


Drs. Wilson and French are agricul- 
tural economists engaged in research 
at Purdue university. 
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better, but they must be moved rap 
idly so that they do not spoil before 
reaching vour table. 

Processors are keeping up with 
farmers in the food revolution. Froz- 
en chocolate-milk concentrates, for 
example, are in the experimental 
stage. 

And powdered fruit and vegetable 
orange, tomato, apple, and 
are coming along. Al! you 
You don’t 


juices 
pineapple 
have to do is add water. 
need to refrigerate them. 

New X-ray type sterilization of 
foods will make them keep much 
You may not need that re- 
Atomic ener- 


longer. 
frigerator much longer. 
gy, or perhaps even solar energy, 
may allow the processor to do all your 
cooking for you, so the stove may go 
too! Indeed, some scientists predict 
that the kitchen itself, as we know it, 
may be gone within a few years! 

Retailers aren’t to be outdone in 
~ food race, and it’s hard for us 

o keep up with the changes they 
are making. The cracker- bacvel store 
has given place to the gleaming 
supermarket with its approximately 
4,000 items. Self-service, prepack- 
aged meats, fruits, and vegetables are 
just a few of the recent changes. 
What's ahead? Researchers are team- 
ing with producers, handlers, and 
distributors to bring about changes 
we haven’t even begun to dream 
about. 

Frozen meats are already on the 
market, and at least one packer has 
a line of frozen meat that is processed 
and frozen at the packing house and 
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kept refrigerated until you select it 
at the meat counter. 

Are you feeling too lazy to cook, or 
even to go out to dinner? An Indiana 
retailer is considering a plan that will 
enable you to call a grocery store and 
order a dinner that will be cooked in 
infra-red ovens and delivered to you 
steaming hot. No money in the 
house? You won't need cash; you 
will simply show your credit card. 
You haven't yet voted for this, but 
the Indiana grocer hopes you will. 

Let’s take a look at the grocery 
store of tomorrow. Don Grimes, pres- 
ident of the Independent Grocers al- 
iance, says that it will be almost 
co mpletely automatic. To shop, you 
will merely pick up some punch 
cards of env velope size. On these cards 
will be listed the different items avail- 

able. Casting your mind over what 
vou will need for Sundav dinner and 
subsequent meals during the week, 
you will punch the items on these 
cards. Then you will take, or send, 
the cards to the store. The retailer 
will put them into a Univac-like de- 
vice. The machine will select vour 
items in less than five minutes. They 
will come out bagged and ready to 


l 
li 


go. 

Thirty years ago each farm worker 
produced only enough food for him- 
ie and seven others. Now he pro- 
duces enough for himself and 19 
others. The unneeded farmers now 
help make our TV sets, work to 
process those new foods we've men- 
tioned, run our resorts, and generally 
add to our national gross "product. 


GROCERIES BY 


Thirty years ago one out of each 
four of our take- home dollars went 
for food. Now, although one dollar 
out of four still goes for food, the 
food is much better. Then, too, as a 
nation we are eating 14% more food 
than we did before the 2nd World 
War. If we were satisfied to eat as we 
did before the 2nd World War, we 
could manage it by spending only 
17% of our income for food. 

We are also buying a lot of built- 
in maid service. ‘We used to buy 
chickens that were only parti: illy 
dressed. Now we buy birds which are 
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cheaper than they used to be. Now, 
one hour's take-home pay will buy 
three pounds of chicken; 30 years ago 
itwould buyonly a pound and a half. 

Foods once regarded as luxuries 
are now commonplace. Remember 
when oranges were found only in 
your C beiehiane as stocking? Some of 
us do, but now they are available 
the year around. Consumption of 
oranges has almost tripled. 

We haven't yet seen the end of 
marvelous changes in the food busi- 
ness. Interesting and exciting ones? 
You will cause many of them by your 


vote. Vote wisely—your choices are 


important! 


cleaned, washed, cut up, and ready 


to cook. And some items are much 
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HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


When Jugoslavia came under German occupation in 1941, certain types of busi- 
nesses were searched periodically and such goods as were scarce in Germany were 
confiscated. But we were of German extraction and never subjected to search. 
Our neighbor, a shoemaker, would bring over a few hides whenever he received a 
big shipment, and we'd store them for him. 

When the Red army invaded Jugoslavia in 1944, all persons of German extrac- 
tion were sent to concentration camps. After my grandmother had been taken 
away, my brother, 14, was permitted to leave his ¢: amp long enough to take the 
cows to pasture every day. Food there was hardly any and he was forever hungry. 

Years later he told me how one evening, being cold and hungry, he had stolen 
away from camp. He had sneaked up to a neighbor’s house through back lanes 
and knocked. ‘The neighbors said nothing of what had happened; they just gave 
him a hot supper, packed a lunch, and told him to come again any time. 


Thanks to the kindness our family had shown their Jugoslav neighbors, my 
brother never again went hungry. He could always be sure that there was a hot 
bowl of soup and a thick sandwich waiting for him at the house next to the one he 


had known as “home” for the 14 years of his young life. Anne Rischar-Gajdics. 
[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication, Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned. ] 








By Kurt Singer 


The Woman Behind de Gaulle 


“My mission in life is to make a 


happy home for my husband” 


OR MANY years vendors in 

the market of Bar-sur-Aube, 

France, have looked forward 

to the visits of Aunt Yvonne, the 

quict-voiced woman in black who 

has shown such an interest in their 

families. They have not seen so much 

of her of late, but they know that 

Yvonne de Gaulle will always re- 

main the same: interested, courteous, 
self-effacing. 

They know her as a shrewd buyer. 
“The price is too high. I will wait 
until it comes down,” she will say. 
But usually it is only on the quality 
of the produce that she has any 
strong views. When her friends in 
the market have blamed the French 
government for unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, she has shown signs of imp: a- 
tience. “I never discuss politics in 
public,” she says firmly. 

Madame Yvonne de Gaulle, wife 
of French premier and man-of-the- 
moment Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
likes to stay out of the public eye. 
She prefers to mix with her friends 
in the country and to lead the same 
quiet life they lead. She thinks that 
that kind of life would be far better 
for her famous husband than the 
endless strain of French politics. 





Despite the general’s renown, she 
has managed to keep herself wrap- 
ped in a cloak of invisibility. When 
de Gaulle emerged from retirement 
in June, 1958, and came in triumph 
to Paris, Yvonne was with him, as al- 
ways. She nearly had to shoulde rt her 
way through the photographers and 
journalists who crowded the hotel 
foyer. Not one of the men there 
recognized her, and nobody took a 
picture of her. 

Yvonne de Gaulle was born 
Yvonne Vendroux in Calais in 1900. 
Her father had emigrated from Can- 
ada and had made a fortune in Calais 
as a biscuit manufacturer. 

She met Charles de Gaulle in Par- 
is when she was 20, De Gaulle was 
then a 29-year-old captain in the 
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French army. One day he attended 
an exhibition of paintings. In the 
crush of the buffet he emptied a glass 
of vermouth over the girl from Cal- 
ais. She was as shy as he was, but 
their friendship developed rapidly. A 
year later they married. 

Yvonne was a tall, 
with a mass of straight black hair 
which she usually drew back in a 
bun. Her gray eyes were touched 
with a olint of merriment. She has 
not changed greatly: she is a little 
plumper now, with a bit of gray in 
but still with the ton: filled 


slender girl 


her hair, 
eyes. 

The years between their marriage 
and the coming of the 2nd World 
War were generally happy ones for 
the de Gaulles. They had three chil- 
dren, Elizabeth, Philippe, and Anne. 
One shadow fell upon their hap- 
piness. Their youngest child, Anne, 
was born severely handicapped. 

War brought partial disruption of 
their family life. De Gaulle became 
the leader of the Free French, deter- 
mined that the fight against nazi 
Germany would go on. 

When France fell in 1940, Yvon- 
ne, with two of her children, caught 
the last ship sailing from Brest to 
England. As they stepped ashore at 
Falmouth, a customs official asked, 
“Where is your luggage, ma’am>?” 
Yvonne pointed at the clothes they 
were wearing and held up a bunch 
of keys. “This is all I have left of my 
home,” she answered. 

She immediately set about estab- 
lishing a new home in England, at 
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an unpretentious country house in 
Richmond, Surrey. There the gen- 
eral came in the rare moments w hen 
he could rest. In October, 1941, the 
family moved to another house at 
Berkhampstead. 

Yvonne made friends in England, 
but she and Charles were too busy 
and too reserved to form very close 
ties there. Her son Philippe joined 
the French navy. Elizabeth pursued 
her studies at the French institute in 
South Kensington and later at Lady 
Margaret hall, Oxford. 

[It wasn’t until July, 1943, that 
Madame de Gaulle went to Bucking- 
ham palace to be presented to the 
queen. De Gaulle was about to leave 
for his headquarters in Algiers. Dur- 
ing that same month Yvonne herself 
set out for Algiers, where a vast 
house called the Villa des Glycines 
was to be her new home. 

Back in London a year later, Ma- 
dame de Gaulle refused a place of 
honor at the quatorze juillet celebra- 
tions, when contingents of the fight- 
ing French forces marched oe 
the city. She watched the parade ( 
which, of course, her husband p sane 
ed the leading ps art ) from a crow ded 
sidewalk. She rode a bus to the point 
at which she watched the parade. 

When France was free again, and 
the day finally came for her to return 
to her homeland Yvonne said grate- 
fully, “I have had only the greatest 
hindiiess from the English.” 

Since 1933, the de Gaulles have 
owned a house called La Boisserie 
at Colombey-les-deux-églises, on the 
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edge of the cham 1pagne country of 
Lorraine, 175 calles from Paris. 
Yvonne and Charles were first at- 
tracted to the house by the fact that 
it is heavily shielded by trees and 
that its park looks out across unin- 
terrupted farmland. 

The village has only 365 inhabi- 
tants. It has only one church, de spite 
the fact that its name indicates that 
there are two. General and Madame 
de Gaulle go to Mass there when 
they are in residence. There are a 
few shops, two garages, an inn. 
Madame de Gaulle oudine rily drives 
her tiny Citroén to the town of Bar- 
sur-Aube for supplies. 

La Boisserie has 12 rooms and a 
brave little turret that makes the 
house look grander than it really is. 
The gener al’s study is in this turret. 

t he de Gaulles’ morning schedule 
usually follows the same pattern ev- 
ery day. After coffee and rolls, they 
take a 15-minute walk in their gar- 
den. Yvonne picks a bunch of flow- 
ers for the vase her husband keeps 
on his desk (along with the pictures 
of his grandchildren and the blotter 
engraved with the cross of Lorraine, 
symbol of the Free French). After 
their walk, the general retires to his 
turret to read. 

There are three servants: Philo- 
méne, the cook; Louise, the maid; 
and René, the chauffeur. And Jac- 
ques Roux comes from the village to 
attend to the garden, especially to 
the de Gaulles’ horticultural pride: 
a huge cross of Lorraine in flowers. 

The de Gaulles’ handicapped 


daughter, Anne, died Feb. 6, 1948, 
She is buried at Colombey. Even 
though Madame de Gaulle had long 
know: n that her daughter could not 
survive, Anne’s death was a blow 
from which she never quite recover- 
ed. In memory of Anne she has 
founded the Anne de Gaulle foun- 
dation, an institution for mentally re- 
tarded children. It is staffed by nuns, 
and is located in a lovely house in 
the valley of the Chevreuse. 

Elizabeth de Gaulle married one 
of her father’s wartime aides, Col. 
Alain de Boissieux, a tank officer 
who served with great distinction in 
North Africa. She and her husband 
have a house in Paris, in the rue 
Daru, near the Arc de Triomphe. 
Yoonne often stays there. Philippe, 
now 36, is attached to the aircraft 
carrier Lafayette. 

Madame de Gaulle’s skill at mak- 
ing conversation that defies effective 
newspaper quotation is almost un- 
canny. In public, only the most or- 
dinary pleasantries pass her lips. Per- 
haps the most revealing remark she 
has ever made was the modest: “My 
mission in life is to make a happy 
home for my husband.” 

The Jours de Paris said recently, 
“Madame de Gaulle is a simple, 
thoughtful person who is always 
near her husband, yet remains in the 
shadows. She accompanies the gen- 
eral everywhere: on his walks 
through the woods, on his trips to 
Paris, on his journeys abroad.” 

But no one really knows her. And 
that is the way she prefers it. 
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A MoTHER’s broken leg brought me 
through the open door of the faith 
and on into a convent. I was born a 
Protestant; I became an orphan dur- 
ing the depression, and had to work 
to continue my high-school education. 
One of my jobs was with a Catholic 


family. From the first day, I was treat- 
ed as a member of this family. 

A mission was to be conducted in 
the parish church. On the first day, 
the te att fell and fractured her 
ankle. She asked me to accompany 
the children to church. 

The graciousness of the missioner, 
a Columban Father, completed the 
work kindness had begun at home. I 
asked for instructions, and was bap- 
tized. A year later, I entered a Ben- 
edictine convent, where ever since I 
have known a happiness the world 
cannot give. Sister Mary, O.S.B. 


Morner, a schoolteacher, was de- 
scended from generations of rock- 
ribbed Protestants. She was well past 
40 when she was invited to attend a 
women’s mission at St. Monica’s church 
in Johnsonville, N.Y. So moved was 
she by the first sermon that she took 
along a notebook thereafter, and wrote 
down nearly every word uttered by the 
priest. 

My current boy friend happened to 
be a Catholic, and mother plied him 
with questions. He gave her a cate- 
chism, a missal, and his own rosary. 
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Mother learned every word in both 
books, said her Rosary daily, and even 
secretly attended early Masses. She 
heartily wanted to become a Catholic, 
but years of Protestantism and fear of 
small-town talk kept her from taking 
the final formal step. Just before she 
died, she made me promise to place in 
her casket her precious missal, cate- 
chism, and rosary. 

I kept my promise. Later I married a 
Catholic fellow, but was never urged 
by him or his family to become a Cath- 
olic. But some inner force prompted me 
to ask the parish priest for instructions, 
and the remembrance of my mother’s 
secret love of the Church made it easy 
for me to accept its teachings. 


Ella B. Collins. 


My non-Catuotic father, with a 
Catholic wife and four Catholic chil- 
dren, must often have felt isolated. 

Once during the Christmas holidays, 
he surveyed his array of grandchildren, 
glanced at his daughters-in-law, two of 
whom were converts, and finally stated 
grandly, “I ought to get a citation from 
the Pope. Look at all the Catholics in 
the world I’m responsible for!” 

During the good-natured laughter 
that followed, a friend of the family 
whispered to me, “I have an idea.” 

Several months later, my parents re- 
ceived in the mail the Apostolic Bless- 
ing of Pope Pius XII, beautifully let- 
tered and ready Ses framing. Dad 
studied the inscription, but this time 
there was no humorous comment; he 
wanted an explanation. 

Instructions followed. Finally, at 73, 
knecling beside his grandchildren, dad 
received his First Holy Communion. 

Sister M. Diana, O.P. 


brought into the Church $25 will be 








Are the Irish clergy too many and to 


NE GRAVE DIFFICULTY besets 
anyone taking a Gallup poll 
on attitudes toward priests 

in Ireland: the “bitther word” rises 

only too readily from the lips of an 

Irishman. If you were fool enough 

to ask the straight question, “What 

do you think of priests?” he would 
begin by translating it into, “What 
have I got against the priests?” /As 

Dr. Samuel Johnson said, the Irish 

are a very fair-minded people: he 

never heard one speak well of an 
other. 

But the Irishman is 
in his blame as he is extravagant 
with it. So instead of taking a Gal- 
lup poll, let’s look at the facts. Irish 
churches are filled to overflowing. 
Not only does religious practice tes- 
tify to the solidarity of priest and 
people but the morals of the country 
are, by modern standards, almost it 
reproachable. In any given year, sui 
cides in Ireland number fewer than 
70; in England and Wales, about 
5,000. We Irish average about three 
murders a vear; across the Irish chan- 
nel, they count about 125. 

Illegitimate births here are 1.8% 


as insincere 
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of the total; in England and Wales, 
4.7%. Sexual offenses known to the 
police total here about 200; across 
the Channel, there are 6,000 convic- 
tions. Our delinquents under 18 
vears of age number some 2,400; in 
England and Wales, under 17, there 
are 60,000. 

On the whole, the 
crimes in England is about three 
times that of Ireland in proportion 
to the population: three murders in 


number of 


England for every one in Ireland, 
and so on. And England is certainly 
one of the most law-abiding coun- 
tries in the world. 

The commonest criticism of Ire- 
that many 
priests. In 30 years of economic and 


land is there are too 
demographic standstill, one part of 
the Irish population has flourished 


Father Smyth is a professor of 
theology at Milltown Park, Dublin. 
The article was an address to the 
Maynooth Union summer school of 
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and expanded: the clergy and their 


helpers, the Brothers and nuns. 
Since 1926, in a period when nearly 
600,000 emigrated, the “Church- 
men” grew from 14,000 to over 18,- 
000. The proportions have remained 
steady: about two Brothers to every 
five priests and 1] nuns. 

Because many non-Catholics and 
even Catholics are under the impres- 
sion that the country is carrying a 
dead weight of clergy far TE its 
needs and resources, our numbers 
are worth examining. We omit nuns 
and Brothers, because they are most- 
ly engaged in teaching or nursing 
and are less readily embed in the 
minds of our critics as nonproductive 
social elements. 

Roughly speaking, we have 5,000 
priests for 3 million Catholics: but 
in France there are 49,000 priests, or 
nearly ten times as many as in Ire- 
land. Few will maintain that there 
are ten times as many Catholics in 
France. Few will say that France is 
priest-ridden; the shortage of priests 
there has been constantly lamented. 
And yet there are nearly as many 
priests per head of the total popula- 
tion (to a great extent pagan) of 
France, as there are per head of the 
Catholic population of Ireland. 

There are 61,000 priests in Italy, 
30,000 in Spain, 40,000 in Germany, 
15,000 in Belgium. Given the fact 
that the whole Catholic population 
of Ireland is practicing, that the 
number of priests per head of the 
total population is much the same as 
in France, Italy, and Belgium, where 


the whole population is by no means 
Catholic, Ireland is hardly a priest- 
ridden country by normal standards. 

The statistics for England and 
Wales are worth recalling: 7,000 
priests caring for an estimated Catho- 
lic population of 3,200,000. There 
are as many Catholics in England 
and Wales as in Ireland, but they 
have nearly 2,000 more priests to 
look after them. Yet it is generally 
agreed that there are not nearly 
enough priests in England to care 
effectively for the Catholics. 

Statistics are, of course, tricky 
guides, but like examination results, 
they are all we have to go on; and 
statistically, the last people to re- 
proach us with being priest-ridden 
should be our separated brethren 
The Episcopalians have 640 clergy- 
men for a flock of 120,000, that is, 
one minister to every 180 Church of 
Ireland adherents. The total number 
of non-Catholic ministers is nearly 
850, making one pastor for every 200 
non- Catholics, or nearly three ‘Prot- 
estant clergymen to every one Cath- 
olic priest, in proportion to the total 
flock. Numerically, it is the Protes- 
tants of Ireland who are clergy-rid- 
den. 

A second criticism of Ireland is 
that too many of her priests are too 
well off compared to the bulk of their 
countrymen. I omit consideration of 
the fact that this complaint is usual- 
ly made by people whom the Church 
costs practically nothing; also the 
consideration that such critics allow 
a high standard of living to bookies, 
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who do not offer as much heart’s ease 
to the people as do the priests. I ask 
your attention to some statistics, 

The average household expendi- 
ture in Ireland, when the Household 
Budget inquiry was made in 1952 
was about $30 a week. Of this aver- 
age sum of 216 shillings a week, 
$11.34 was spent on food; $3.92 on 
clothing; $2.10 on fuel and light; 
$2.10 on housing; and $10.64 on 
sundries. 

It is the sundries, one-third of the 
average weekly expenditure, that in- 
The biggest items were: 
$1.82 a week; 
$1.68; 


terest us. 
drink and sshecre.. 
vacations and travel, 


77¢; furniture and hard- 


enter- 


tainment, 

ware, 77¢; social security (National 
Health, union dues, insurance), 
$1.14; services Chaircuts, laundry, 


shoe repairs), $1.40; medical Cdoc- 
tors, dentists, medicines), 49¢. 
Among many smal] “sundries” 
was the following: church contribu- 
tions and charities, 30¢. That's ex- 
actly 1% of the average Irish house- 
hold week ly expenditure. And since 
the experts allow for what they call 
the halo effect, whereby the figures 
returned for “discreditable” expendi- 
tures like drink and tobacco are low- 
er than the reality, and the figures 
returned for “creditable” expendi- 
ture are higher, we can be sure that 
the 30¢ a week is a maximum. Also, 
as this 30¢ was divided between 
Church and charities, a fair amount 
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of it went back to the poor and ailing 
in the form of hospitals, orphanages, 
or indirectly by way of the employ- 
ment given in ‘church building and 
maintenance. 

It is well to note, too, that in the 
lowest-income groups (spending $16 
a week) the amount spent on 
Church and charities falls to 6¢ a 
week. On incomes that are higher 
than average, say $47 a week, 
Church and charities rises to 70¢ a 
week. These records cover 148 towns 
and villages, including Dublin, and 
embody the best modern statistical 
research. They have not been ques- 
tioned. 

No doubt, these figures do not rep- 
resent the total wealth of the clergy; 
they show the current donations of 
the faithful; but they omit special 
donations and real property in lands, 
houses, and investments. I am not 
an economist or statistician, and it 
may be said that I have not reckoned 
all the angles: that one could become 
a millionaire on pennies, if there 
were enough of them. And no doubt 
the clergy of Ireland have a prosper- 
ous air: few of us show signs of mal- 
nutrition. 

But 6¢ a week out of $16 will 
leave no man hungry or short of 
more than four cigarettes. Whatever 
anticlerical prop: apandists say to the 
contrary, the Irish clergy is not ex- 
ploiting the Catholics of the coun 
try, rich or poor. 


A vacation is what you take when you can’t 


take what you’ve been taking. 


H. H. 


Give me a house 


Where my grandchildren may 
spend rainy days catching up 
on their past world 


W 7® LIVE in one of those modern 
concrete-and-glass houses. It 
has a low flat roof that blends into 
an oak-covered hillside as if part of it, 
and it looks out over a Florida lake 
to an orange grove beyond. It is a 
90C 1d house: easy to heat, breeze- 
swept, convenient. But some day 
soon I’m going to sell it and buy a 
house with an attic, a big attic, with 
a wood floor and a staircase leading 
up to it, and dormer windows c: yvered 
with cobwebs and lots of room under 
the eaves. 

I like functional modern, in houses 
and in furniture. I hate ruffles and 
clutter in my daily living. But my 
mind and heart are stuffed with sen- 
timental clutter, and there's no place 
in a modern house for it. I’m begin- 
ning to think that there is such a 
thing as too much neatness, and 
something keeps telling me to get 
that attic before it is too late. 

The idea began to stir when I 
learned that I would soon be a orand- 
mother. It was sharpened by some- 
thing I overheard later. Two little 
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with an attic 














girls were playing beneath my office 
window. The girls lived in a poky 
little apartment near a fruit-packing 
house. They were making a doll- 
house out of a cardboard box. My 
attention was caught by the word 
attic. The child asked, 
“What's an attic?” The first speaker 
hesitated, stammered, and_ finally 
said, “I don’t know. It’s just some- 
thing you put on a house.” “We ain't 
got any,” the second child said. 

I’ve never had an attic, either. 
When I was a child, I was always 
fascinated by the attic of the doctor’s 
house across the street. I could never 
understand the nonchalant attitude 
that the doctor’s daughter, my play- 
mate, had toward it. I’d have traded 


second 
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everything I had in the world for it. 

That attic was even better than 
the basement where the doctor kept 
jars and bottles of specimens, and the 
skeleton we casually assembled and 
disjointed. The basement was a little 
gloomy, and I sometimes had the 
feeling of being buried. In the attic, 
I could look out into the tops of the 
trees. The tops swayed in the breeze, 
the leaves moved a little, and I was 
as high as the birds. It was something 
like flying, in a day when people 
couldn’t fly. 

That was a part of the fascination 
the attic had for me; that, and the 
dreamy, dim, greenish light that 
filtered through the leaves and the 
dusty panes. But mostly it was the 
spacious feeling of that big room. It 
made you feel you could spread out 
and breathe without bumping into 
something or somebody. And then 
there were the cluttered corners and 
hideaways under the eaves, where 
trunks and boxes were stored. 

What treasures were hidden in 
those trunks? Who used to sit on the 
old-fashioned chairs that were now 
gathering dust, discarded long ago 
to make room for more stylish furni- 
ture? Did the women who had once 
waxed and polished them come back 
at night, or on rainy days, and brush 
a ghostly dustcloth lov ingly 
them once more? Did a young moth- 
er in sprigged calico rock a phantom 
baby in that old rocking chair? I 
shivered in fascinated wonder, glanc- 
ing timidly over my shoulder into the 
deeper sh adows. 


over 
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The doctor’s daughter opened one 
of the trunks one day, searching for 
something to “dress up” in. She 
pawed through the old sequin-and- 
bead-trimmed watered silks, the blue- 
and-flame changeable taffetas of dis- 
carded dresses, a lush emerald velvet 
cape that my fingers itched to caress. 
When she didn’t find what she was 
she tumbled them all 

into the trunk and 
And I, who had 
was shocked at 


looking for, 
hastily back 
dropped the lid. 
never had an attic, 
her for burying all that beauty. 

My grandfather’s attic, the only 
other one I ever knew, was different, 
but just as wonderful. After 45 years, 
I can still smell the pungent ws nuts 
and hickory nuts that in autumn 
were spre: ad there on the floor to dry. 

‘There were rats in the haymow and 
squirrels could get in, so the nuts 
were stored in the attic.) I found 
autumn in the odors and colors and 
dust of the nuts. 

I found history there, too, in - 
bayonet my gr. andfather carried i 
the Civil war. I can remember his 
telling me of sleeping “on the warm 
side of a stone fence with a rattle- 
snake for a bedfellow.” I found re- 
laxation there in old clocks which 
slept under the eaves until I woke 
them and wound them and listened 
to their slow speech. I caught a sense 
of pioneer life there in the old coffee 
mill, still smelling of the coffee beans 
ground in it so long ago. 

I found beauty there, too, for in 
a corner lay a huge kerosene hanging 
lamp with a shade surrounded by 


GIVE ME A HOUSE 


200 crystal prisms dangling from 
tiny hooks. I could unhook the 
prisms and roll their cool surfaces in 
my palm, delighting in the smooth 
turn of their edges. Ww hen I rotated 
one slowly in a ray of sunlight, I 
could see the glory of the rainbow: 

My Florida attic will not have 
sleds in it, nor perhaps velvets. The 
lake before my door tells me it will 
have a boat cushion, an odd oar, and 
those funny homemade water gog- 
oles that didn’t work. The goggles 
might remind my son, cilied: or dis- 
couraged by some current prospect, 
that as a boy he really did have time 
for play. My attic will certainly have 
the tiny but sturdy chair and desk 
made by his father, at which my son 
first learned to read; and a miniature 
soft-drink truck, complete with rub- 
ber tires and tiny bottles. 

Over the years, through many 
moves and small houses, | have ke pt 
one trunk in which I have locked the 
past. I looked through it today. I 
sorted out the handmade baby 
clothes with their thousands of tiny 
stitches, looked at the books and rec- 
ords and crude drawings of my son’s 
school days. I looked at the photos 
and snapshots that keep the past 
alive in my mind, pictures he will 
never see long enough to remember, 
because young men are embarrassed 
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by such things—unless they find 
them when they are unobserved. In 
an attic, he could look them over, and 
realize that his parents, because they 
have trodden the same path, do know 
and understand the struggles he 
thinks are peculiarly his own. He 
will find there a link with the past 
and a reminder of a line of life that 
does not begin or end with him. 

Unless I can somehow find space 

keep those things, his children 
will never understand that the strug- 
gles and heartaches of the young, the 
joys and triumphs they achieve, have 
been felt and known by their par- 
ents, by me, and by all who have 
traveled the long way before us. 

It isn’t enough for me to take out 
the few things I’ve kept and exhibit 
them to my grandchildren from time 
to time. I want my grandchildren to 
have the joy of exploration and dis- 
covery, and the time to dawdle and 
dream and come slowly to an under- 
standing of themselves and _ their 
place in the scheme of things. Some 
day, perhaps, they will creep up to 
that attic to lick a wound. I want 
them to find healing there, all alone. 

So I shall look for a house with an 
attic. An untidy, cluttered, tranquil 
attic where my grandchildren and 
their playmates may spend rainy days 
C atching up on their past world. 


jade 


Movie producer, at the end of a story conference: 


“Thanks, boys, and if any of 


vou find yourselves in disagreement with the suggestions I have made, will you 


ple: ise signify by saying, ‘I resign’? 


Will lees 3 in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune (29 July ’58). 
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HE ADVENT WREATH has been 
| spreading so rapidly that it is al- 
ready a cherished custom in many 
homes. People seem to be delighted 
wherever they are introduced to this 
“new” custom. Actually, it is cen- 
turies old. It originated a few hun- 
dred years ago among the Lutherans 
of Eastern Germany. It quickly 
spread to Protestants and Catholics 
in other parts of the country. 

The Advent wreath is exactly 
what the word implies, a wreath of 
evergreens. Fastened to it are four 
candles to represent the four weeks 
of Advent. 

The first candle is lit at family 
prayer on the Ist Sunday of Advent. 
On each following Sunday another 
candle is lit until all four shed their 
cheerful light to announce the ap- 
proaching birthday of the Lord. 

The traditional symbolism of the 
Advent wreath reminds the faithful 
of the Old Testament, when hu- 
manity was “sitting in darkness and 
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the Lord 


in the shadow of death”; when the 
prophets, illumined by God, an- 
nounced the Redeemer; and when 
the hearts of good people were 
aflame with the desire for the Mes- 
sias. The wreath itself symbolizes the 
“fulfillment of time” in the coming 


of Christ, and the glory of his birth. 
(The wreath is an ancient symbol of 


victory and glory.) 

After daily prayers for the grace 
of a good and holy preparation for 
Christmas, the family sings one of 
the traditional Advent hymns or 
song in honor of Mary. In some parts 
of Europe it is customary that per- 
sons with the name of John or Joan 
have the first right to light the Ad- 
vent candles, because Ic wd the Evan- 
gelist starts his Gospel by calling 
Christ the ‘ ‘Light of the world,” and 
John the Baptist was the first man to 
see the light of divinity shining 
about the Lord, at his Baptism. 

Although the Advent wreath has 
no direct connection with the litur- 
gy, its popularity testifies to the in- 
spiration its sy mmbolism ev re 
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The Vienna Boys’ choir 


sees the world 


The boys live in a palace, 
own a summer resort, and 
worry about growing old 


ANDLOCKED Austria cannot tell 

its youth to “join the navy and 

see the world.” But it does have a 

powerful alternative. It can say, “II 

vou join the Vienna Boys’ choir, you 

will wear a sailor suit and really see 
the world.” 

The nautically clad choristers 
move about the earth at a breathtak- 
ing clip. An unending chain of con- 
certs takes them from Capetown to 
Auckland, from Greece to Japan. 
This spring they wound up their 
14th visit to the U.S. An estimated 
half million persons a year attend 
their concerts. 

The ten to 14-year-old youngsters 
are members of one of the most se- 
lect organizations in the world. Only 
about 20 boys become full- fledged, 
active members each year. The an- 
nual rejections are counted in the 
hundreds. 

But once they are admitted, the 
world seems to open up for the boys. 
Their general education becomes as- 
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sured. Food, clothes, and all their 
needs are provided for. Not only are 
their voices trained, but each boy 
learns to play a musical instrument. 
They live in a two-century-old pal- 
ace. 

Later on, when they are old 
enough to go into the world on their 
own to follow careers in music or 
other professions, they become part 
of a tightly knit group of alumni who 
are alw ays ready and able to help one 
another. 

Like boys everywhere, the Vienna 
choirboys grow up. But the choir 
goes on. It ‘has been going on for al- 
most five centuries. It was the Holy 
Roman Emperor Maximilian I who 
decided in 1498 that a boys’ choir 
should be established to sing at Mass 
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in the baroque chapel in Vienna’s 
royal palace, the Hofburg. 

Through the reigns of ‘succeeding 
Hapsburg emperors, the Vienna 
Boys’ choir sang at Masses and en- 
tertained the court with secular mu- 
sic at formal functions. Their cele- 
brated role ended abruptly with the 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in 1918, They had liv red by 
the empire, and they almost perished 
with it. 

But a vigorous Viennese priest 
named Josef Schnitt had other ideas. 
He begged, borrowed, and sold prop- 
erty he had inherited to amass funds 
to re-establish the choir. 

By 1924 the choir was ready to 


sing again in the former Hofburg 
chi ipel Two years later, it began the 


series of tours which have made it a 
world institution. 

The outbreak of the 2nd World 
War brought new difficulties, in- 
cluding Father Schnitt’s imprison- 
ment by the nazis. But the choir and 
its tireless director survived. 

Veterans of those days are inclined 
to remember the late priest as a be- 
nevolent dictator. He hired and fired 
choirmasters, selected concert pro- 
grams, fought with school authori- 
ties over the time the boys should 
spend on studies, and decided where, 
when, and how the choir was to trav- 
el. In short, he was the boss! 

Above all, he was careful in hus- 
banding the growing resources of the 
choir. Mindful of the hard times be- 
hind and the uncertain future, he 
cut financial corners wherever pos- 
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sible. He had a charming gift for 
making a game out of saving. The 
choirboys lov ed to play games. 

On the choir’s first trip to America 
in 1932, his seasoned eye noted the 
excellent food available in the mar- 
kets at rock-bottom depression-era 
prices. The American hotel cooking 
was strange to the Austrian young- 
sters, SO W hen he suggested that they 
cook their own Kalbsbraten and 
Wienerschnitzel in their hotel 
rooms, there was enthusiastic agree- 
ment. It was fun. It also saved mon- 
ey. 

Much to the joy of American hotel 
managers and the Austrian nurses 
who had to double as cooks, the prac- 
tice was dropped in 1950. But the 
Vienna Boys’ choir still gets around 
America by bus, the cheapest form 
of transportation, as it did in Father 
Schnitt’s days. 

Father Schnitt died in September, 
1955, at the age of 70. His legacy, 
accumulated through three decades 
of faith, hard work, and trial and er- 
ror, was a rich one. By the time of his 
death, the Vienna Boys’ choir was 
self-supporting. It had its own home, 
the huge Augarten palace with 40 
acres of landscaped ground along the 
Danube river. There was its own 
private school in the palace for gen- 
eral education, and high in the Ty- 
rolean Alps was its own summer re- 
sort for vacations. Most important, 
Father Schnitt left behind the basis 
for continuing the activities of the 
choir without interruption. 

Four years before he died, the 
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priest had called together the men— 
he still referred to them as “my boys” 
—who had once sung in the choir. A 
nonprofit organization, the Verein 
Wiener Saenger ‘rknaben, was formed 
to manage the choir’s affairs. All 
former members of the choir belong 
to the Verein but they have no right 
to vote until their 24th birthday. 
Father Schnitt’s death brought 


deep sadness but, thanks to his far- 
sighted move, no chaos. 
stepped in immediately. 


The Verein 

Its eight- 
member board of directors made 
three major appointments: Father 
Franz Broinger, a Viennese parish 
priest, as spiritual director; Prof. 
Ferdinand Grossman, a former direc- 
tor of the Vienna State Opera, as 
music director, and Dr. Walter 
Tautschnig, a civil servant and form- 
er choir boy, as administrative direc- 
tor. 

The three head a staff of some 50 
behind-the-scenes men and women. 
They include six choirmasters, eight 
teachers of musical instruments, 20 
school teachers, six prefects, and four 
nurses. There are also cooks, clerks, 
and women to press, clean, and sew 
the boys’ uniforms and costumes. 

Professor Grossman has the ex- 
clusive, and often difficult, job of 
deciding who is to be admitted to the 
choir. Now 71, he looks as if he only 
recently celebrated his 50th birthday. 

“You have to stay young to work 
with young people,” he explains. 

The choir’s annual tours of Ameri- 
ca are being revamped. Instead of 
tiring, whirlwind coast-to-coast visits, 


the choir now takes one big section 
of the country at a time. On their 
most recent visit, they concentrated 
on the Midwest, with some side trips 
in the East. 

Old-timers still talk about the 1954 
tour, when they were whisked by 
bus from Los Angeles to E] Paso— 
800 miles as the crow flies—in one 
day. That was the tour on which they 
lost their shirts. They had sent them 
out to a laundry in New York but 
had to drive off for appearances along 
the Canada-U. S. border before the 
shirts were ready. Every time the 
laundered shirts almost caught up 
with them, the choirboys were on 
the Canadian side of the border. The 
shirts repeatedly got snarled in cus- 
toms. The boys finally retrieved them 
in Los . Angeles. By that time they 
needed launde ring again. 

Those not familiar with the or- 
ganization of the choir often wonder 
how it manages to be so many places 
at the same time. Actually, there are 
four 20-member choirs, each so care- 
fully and uniformly trained that even 
their musical director could not de- 
tect any difference if he listened to 
them blindfolded. 

Each choir makes one four-month 
tour a year, with no more than five 
concerts each week. That leaves two 
months for vacations and six months 
for studies. Only six months of schoo] 
a year sounds pretty good to other 
boys. But the schooling of the Vien- 
na choristers comes in steady, con- 
centrated doses. They study the same 
things as other Austrian boys of the 
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same ages. But their classes are never 
larger than four students. Often 
there is only one boy in a class. 

This private tutoring, combined 
with the choristers’ own high intelli- 
gence level, makes it easy for them to 
take the regular public- school ex- 
aminations months before other stu- 
dents. Time saved in this way is ear- 
marked for travel. 

They pass the exams, too. If they 
fail, they have to drop out of the 
choir and forego tours while they 

“bone up.” From time to time there 
are failures. Perhaps the outstanding 
one was Franz Schubert back in the 
early 1800's. The choirmaster in 
those days had the highest praise for 
the youth’ s ability as a singer and 
composer. But the reports of his 
Latin and mathematics teachers were 
just the opposite, and he had to leave 
the choir. 

The choirboys have a fast-paced, 
six-day-a-week routine which ends 
late Saturday afternoons when their 
parents come to take them home for 
the weekend. One of the choirs al- 
ways has to be on hand to sing at the 
9:30 a.m. Mass in the Hofburg 
chapel Sunday mornings. 

The normal work day of the Vien- 

1 choirboys begins at 6:30 A.M. 
when they are roused by the prefect, 
who leads them in morning prayers. 

Lights-out is 9 p.m. In the interval, 
= ‘y manage to spend about four and 
one half hours on classroom work; 
two and one half hours on vocal 
training; one hour on learning a 
musical instrument; two and one half 
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hours on studies and homework, and 
three on play. That does not leave 

much time for eating. But choirboys 
remain boys, especially at the table. 
Their eating habits can be summed 
up in three words: much, fast, and 
often. 

Food is an important item in their 
lives. Even in the beginning days of 
the choir, the emperor handed down 
specific orders that the young singers 
be well fed. Court records of the 17th 
century show that each week the 
boys were to be guaranteed at least 

“three roasts, plenty of fine wine, and 
handsome clothes.’ 

Today, they average more than 
three roasts a ‘week—generally pork 
and veal, Austrians’ favorites. Wine, 
however, has been dropped from the 
menu except in wine-drinking coun- 
tries. Then they are allowed a small 
glass at the farewell banquet which 
climaxes their concert tour. 

Their clothes, meanwhile, are as 
handsome as ever. In the time of the 
emperor, they wore royal blue officer- 
type u niforms with rows of brass but- 
tons and yards of gold-braid piping. 
The end of the “Ist World War 
changed both the Austrian style of 
government and the style of the 
youngsters’ clothes. But the sailor 
costumes they adopted are still faint- 
ly reminiscent of the past. In the days 
of the empire, sons of wealthy fami- 
lies always wore sailor suits. 

Their summer headquarters at 
Hinterbich] in the Tyrol was estab- 
lished in 1930 when Father Schnitt 
noticed the pale faces of his young 
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singers. It is a first-class hostelry, with 
rooms for 60 paying guests in addi- 
tion to quarters for the choir boys. 

Even while they are on vacation, 
the choristers have to do some re- 
hearsing. Not the stiff schedule of 
the rest of the year, but at least a few 
hours during the week. The Hof- 
burg chapel is closed in the summer, 
but the boys sing at a field Mass on a 
green-swept stretch of land with the 
mountains as a backdrop. 

There is a spirited demand for 
membership in the choir. Mothers, 
convinced of the talents of their sons, 
watch the newspapers for announce- 
ments of the semiannual auditions 
for eight-year-olds with promising 
voices. Only about a fifth of those 
given auditions, however, are tapped 
as “possibilities.” 

Lying ahead for the ones who get 
by the ‘auditions is a free, two-year 
training course with two lessons a 
week. Those who survive it—and 
only a small percentage do—graduate 
into the “reserve choir” of 40 voices. 
They still live at home and have 
none of the benefits of the full- 
fledged Sdngerknaben. But they are 
getting close. From the reserve choir 
are chosen the replacements for the 
regular choirs. 

Replacements are needed at a 
moderate but steady rate. They aver- 
age two a month. The ‘ ‘occupational 
disease” which causes the turnover 
is not sickness. It is adolescence, and 
the day when the youngster’s voice 

“breaks.” It is the saddest ‘day in their 
happy lives. : 


Sometimes there is several weeks’ 
warning: a slight hoarseness, hope- 
fully attributed at first to a cold. 
Other times, it can happen right in 
the middle of an aria as the young 
soloist faces a packed hall in a far-off 
city. Hardly a trip goes by without 
someone suffering a “voice break.” 
Two extra choristers are always taken 
along for such sudden “breakdowns.” 

Ironically, the excellent food and 
treatment they receive helps speed 
the arrival of this sad day. In the ra- 
tion-coupon years following the 2nd 
World War, the change-of-voice 
usually did not come until a singer 
was 15 or 16. Now, the aver age 

“voice break” comes at 13% years. 

Some of the boys manfully try to 
ward off the unavoidable by passing 
up meat and milk, and living on fish 
and chicken. They also are careful 
not to cry about their troubles, be- 
cause tears are believed to speed up 
this process of nature. 

When the young singer's voice 
“breaks,” he graduates automatically 
into the ranks of the Mutanten. Food, 
clothing, education and all the other 
benefits of his prized club member- 
ship are still available to him. There 
are some differences, of course. He 
no longer lives in the palace it- 
self, but in a small, one-time royal 
guest house at the northern end of 
the grounds. His schedule becomes 
less crowded. He is enrolled in an 
outside public school to continue his 
studies. But Augarten remains his 
home. 

The Mutanten are usually about 
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18 years old when they complete 
their high-school courses. Most of 
them take leave of Augarten at this 
time, and return to their families. 
Those who want to stay on while 
they attend the University of Vienna 
or the, Academy of Music are allowed 
to do so. If a “youth’s parents have 
died, he is formally adopted by the 
administrative director and remains 
at Augarten until he is 21. 

The other big difference in the 
lives of the Mutanten is that they no 
longer travel as members of the choir. 
But: they never miss a chance to sing. 
They have formed their own choral 
group. To avoid any confusion with 
the Vienna Boys’ choir—and perhaps 


to show that they are grownups— 


-s 


‘ 


EMBER 1958 
they have given it a Latin name, 
Chorus Viennensis. 

But the Sdngerknaben manage to 
crowd a lot into the three and a half 
years before their voices change. At 
least three trips abroad are in pros- 
pect. Just where makes no difference. 
They love to sing, and they love an 


‘audience. 


Wherever their tours take them 
the Vienna choristers are sure to have 
all the fun any boy could dream of. 
In Africa’s Kruger National park, 
they ride elephants and ostriches; in 
Australia, they feed baby kangaroos; 
in Tokyo, they sit on the floor to eat 
their meals; in Texas, they try to 
count cattle. They are just normal 
boys—with exceptional voices. 


rs 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN 


A city-bred college boy got a summer job as a hired hand on a Texas farm. After 


arriving hot and ‘tired from his long journey, 


rectly to bed. 


he ate a huge dinner and went di- 


Toward morning he was rudely awakened; the farmer was shaking him vigor- 


ously by the shoulder. 
“Hey, son, it’s past four o’clock!” 


“Four o'clock,” moaned the lad sleepily. “You’d better go to bed, Mr. Downs. 


We've got a lot of work to do tomorrow.” American Mercury (Sept. ’58). 


* 


Uncle Zeb came into the local bank and slid a check for $50 under the teller’s 
grille. He waited impatiently for the teller to cash it, watching the young man’s 
every move. 

When he had received his money he remained at the window, carefully count- 
ing the bills over and over again. 

“What's the matter, Zeb?” asked the teller. 

“Yep,” said Uncle Zeb, “just barely.” 


“Didn’t I give you enough?” 
Magnificat (July-Aug. '58). 
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“Today’s Living”* 


How to Get Along 
With a Neurotic 


It can be done if you're 
willing to work at it 


PATIENTS often ask me, 
“What percentage of people 
would you say are neurotic?” I usu- 
ally reply, “ About 100%. 

Am I serious in saying this? In 
one sense, I am. Strictly defined, 
anyone is neurotic who falls below 
the level of his capabilities or behaves 
in an illogical way. By this measure, 
all of us can be included. 

However, psychologists usually 
call “neurotic” only those who sooner 
or later get into serious difficulties of 
their own making. In this sense, I'd 
(there are no reliable hig- 
and 30% of 


Y 


estimate 
ures) that between 20% 
us are neurotic. 

You can usually recognize a neu- 
rotic by his self-defeating traits. 
These traits are unreasonab le and 
affect him often. They may include 
indecision and inner conflict, openly 
displayed or covered-up anxiety, or 
deep-seated feelings of inadequacy 
and guilt. Or, in many instances, the 
neurotic will display supersensitivity 
and oversuspiciousness, hostility and 
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resentment, inefficiency, lack of real- 
ism, defensiveness. In still other 
cases, the neurotic may be rigid, com- 
pulsive, hypochondriac, depressed, 
withdrawn, or addicted to drugs or 
alcohol. 

Not every neurotic has all these 
traits; nor do all those having them 
suffer them to an extreme degree. 
Indeed, many neurotics have some 
charming qualities. But having neu- 
rotic traits in any degree makes a 
person dificult as a constant com- 
panion. Some of your best friends, 
no doubt, are neurotic. What can 
you do to make living with them 
easier on you? 

Roug hly, there are three ways to 
deal with neurotics. You can love 
them, leave them, or get along with 
them. You haven’t any problem if 
you can love them without reserva- 
tion. And if you are willing or able 
to leave them, you have found a w ay 
out of your difficulties. So we'll dis- 
cuss only the third approach. 

1958 by the New York Herald Tribune, 
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Neurotics aren’t hopeless. Most of 
them can be helped to live less trou- 
If they will admit their 
= if you understand them 
ell enough and are willing to de- 
ote much time and effort to helping 
them: if you can induce them to get 
professic it help—if all these con- 
ns are fulfilled, the neurotic will 

o live with himself, and with 


ae li a 
req lives. 


Suppose, though, that your neu- 
tic associate or housemate refuses 
and s ere: clings to his 
Then vou must learn 
live w ith ‘him without becoming 
’ = upset yo urself. Can this be 
> Yes, if you're willing to work 
ry To live comfortably with an 
verexcitable or overfearful person, 
ou must first fully accept the fact 
that he is neurotic and that neurotics 
t in a distinctly peculiar manner. 
“I know John is neurotic,” a person 
iy. “I’ve known it for years. 
Naturally, I make allowances.” But 
usually such yor. only think they 
know that John isn’t exactly normal; 
actually t they don’t truly accept the 
fact. 

\ friend of mine married a girl he 
said he knew was neurotic. Still, he 
felt that she would make an inter- 
esting companion. A few weeks after 
the marriage, he came to me com- 
plaining, “She doesn’t read, discuss 
anything, or want to go anywhere. 
How can I live with a woman like 
that?” 


“What 


do you expect from a neu- 


” T asked. 


rt tic? 
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“Oh, I realize she’s disturbed, 
but—.” The man simply did not ac- 
cept the fact that his wife was neu- 
rotic, hence his disappointment and 
suffering. When he really began to 
accept her as she was, he calmed 
down and was later able to encour- 
age her to enjoy more things with 
him. 

Besides accepting a neurotic for 
what he is, you should never—not 
hardly ever, but never—either openly 
or silently blame him for annoying 
behavior. Your slightest critical ges- 
ture will be scnsed by him and will 
contribute to making him more neu- 
rotic, and thus more of an irritation 
to you. Moreover, your blaming him 
will make you feel angry and an- 
noyed. Surely, these feelings won't 
make you happier. 

So Jones gets drunk every night 
and is noisy; so Smith snubs’ you on 
the street; so Mrs. Henry spies on 
you. What do you expect neurotics 
like Jones, Smith, and Mrs. Henry to 
do? Expecting normal behavior from 
them is like expecting a Braves fan 
to root for the Giants. And if you 
blame Jones, Smith, or Mrs. Henry 
for their irritating behavior, are they 
likely to become Jess annoying? 

The wife of one of my patients, 
because she wished to impress peo- 
ple, insisted upon going to expensive 
restaurants. Just before seeing me, 
the husband had a quarrel with her 
in which he said something like this: 

“Can’t you see that your idiotic need 
for going to the most expensive places 
is driving us deeply into debt and not 
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getting you what you want anyway? 
The people you insist on going with 
know perfectly well what's up. Can’t 
you see how pitiful your behavior 
is?” Much to his surprise, his wife 
refused to speak to him for several 
days. 

After discussing the matter with 
me, and coming to see that his criti- 
cism could serve only to make his 
wife more neurotic, this man tried 
being more kind to her, building her 
up whenever she seemed depressed. 
He refrained from blaming her no 
matter what the provocation. After 
several months she abandoned her 
snobbish pursuits. 

Try also to keep from taking a neu- 
rotic’s actions personally. When he 
acts in a disagreeable manner, he 


probably has nothing against you 
personally but is treating you as he 


treats most others, including him. 


self. 

Even when a neurotic deliberately 
goes out of his way to harm you, he’s 
generally driven by his own feelings 
of inadequacy and self-hatred to at- 
tack you. A panic-stricken neurotic, 
to escape a fire, will ruthlessly knock 
down others. But this doesn’t mean 
that he hates them or wishes them 
harm. Similarly, a neurotic may be 
unfriendly to you because he feels 
he has to push | you out of his way. 
But that, really, is his problem. Why 
should you make it yours? Of course 
you should try to stop him from hurt- 

ing you, but don’t take it to heart. 

You may sometimes find that to 
live comfortably with a neurotic, you 


may have to withdraw emotionally 
from him. Take the case of one of 
my patients, a man working in part- 
nership with his best friend. For 
several years the two men got along 
well. Then the friend became critical 
and overdemanding. 

Breaking up the partnership 
would have meant a heavy financial 
loss. I helped my patient to see how 
neurotic his partner was and to ac- 
quire more realistic expectations of 
him. Then, because the partner re- 
mained critical, my patient was en- 
couraged to become more business- 
like and less emotionally involved 
with him. He spent less time with 
his partner outside business hours 
and more time with his own wife and 
children. 

One of the most effective tech- 
niques you can use with persons w ho 
are easily upset is to acquire a more 
realistic philosophy of life yourself. 
The world is the way it is, and there’s 
no point in crying ‘about it or con- 
stantly being angry. I don’t mean that 
when things aren’t going well you 
shouldn’t try to remedy them. But 
there is no point in getting upset 
about things beyond your dcnstecl. 

A neurotic husband kept com 
plaining about his wife’s cooking. N 
matter what pains she took to a 
pare meals, he growled that she de- 
liberately overcooked or undercooked 
them. At first she took the attitude 
that her husband was unfair to her. 
How could he be so unjust? What 
made him treat her that way after all 
she had done for him? 
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An objective examination of her 
predicament was enough to convince 
her that her neurotic husband had to 
needle her about the food. His carp- 
ing had nothing to do with her cook- 
ing, but was caused by his own 
negative promptings from within. So 
she changed her attitude to: “It’s too 
bad he has this problem, and I wish 
he didn’t keep plaguing me with it. 
But it’s his problem, so why should 
I take it so seriously?” 

When analyzed, annoyances like 
this one often turn out to be a matter 
of words. Someone annoys you by 
expressing disapprov al of you. Actu- 
ally, however, it’s not the words that 
hurt but your own attitude toward 
them. Because you think it painful 
to be shown that kind of disapproval, 
you make it so. 
~ Aclient of a lawyer I know would 
interrupt the lawyer’s busy schedule 
by asking him to make a luncheon 
appointment to discuss a “most im- 
portant matter.” He’d then keep the 
lawyer waiting an hour or more with- 
out excuse. Following the principles 
I've discussed, the lawyer Cwho 
didn’t want to lose this client’s busi- 
ness) solved his problem by coming 
late himself to most appointments. 
Or he’d bring work he could do while 
waiting. 

Work toward improving your own 
personality. Take an inventory of 
your own neurotic traits. Then try to 
do something about them. The more 
stable you are, the less you'll be 
bothered by the neurotics around 
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you, and the better you'll be able to 
accept their limitations. 


IS HE NEUROTIC? 


Although a neurotic responds nor- 
mally to many situations, he meets 
others in unrealistic ways. These vary 
according to his particular problem 
Here are a few tip-off situations and 
common neurotic reactions. 

1. Enters a roomful of strange 
people: Afraid he won’t make a good 
impression; feels out of place. ea 
Offered unfamiliar, unconventional 
food: Refuses, or eats and expects to 
be sick. 3. Snubbed by an acquain- 
tance: Feels rebuffed, hurt; loses self- 
esteem; feels somehow guilty. 4. Is 
shoved in a crowd: Feels resentful 
but doesn’t express it; may feel 
panicky. 5. Reads derogatory com- 
ments about himself in a newspaper: 
Cringes, sues the newspaper, or goes 
on the defensive and explains end- 
lessly to people. 

6. Sees person hurt in the street: 
Might be sick, or might ne x! the 
sight and then feel guilty. Held 
up by thug with a gun: Terrified 
incapable of action, and develops 
fearful expectations that the event 
will recur. 8. Goes broke: Turns 
helplessly to any seemingly strong 
personality to solve his problems for 
him. 9. Tries to go to sleep after a 
difficult day: Tosses for hours, tor- 
turing himself over the day’s mistakes 
or omissions. 10. Is reminded of 
death: Haunted by thoughts of dis- 
ease, accident, bombing. 





Morale and Morals 


By Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan 


Chief of Chaplains, U.S 
Condensed fr om 


. Army 


“The Sign”* 


Your Soldier Son 


The Army Chief of Chaplains sums up his 30 years of service 


\Y nar if my son is drafted?” par- 
y¥ ents frequently ask. “Will two 
years of army life make him spir- 
itually lazy? Will he become a bad or 
indifferent Catholic in service?” 

To such mothers and fathers I say 
this: if the young draftee takes ad- 
vantage of the opportunities the army 
offers today, he will emerge a better 
Catholic than he was when he went 
into service. 

The traditional anxiety about a 
boy going into service is entirely un- 
derstandable. When I joined the 
army 30 years ago, soldiers were a 
rough lot. 

Indeed, except among Irish, Ger- 
man, and Polish Catholics, a chap- 
lain was merely tolerated—if he could 
prove himself. That’s why I took 
and passed the difficult Troop Off- 
cers course at the Cavalry school at 
Fort Riley, Kan. I wanted to win 
the men’s respect, and thereby their 
confidence. You see, in those days, 
servicemen didn’t have to think 
about religion if they didn’t feel like 
it—and usually they didn’t. 

But the old peacetime army and 
the present army are as different as 


night and day. Everything is better 
now. 

First, the outlook of the soldier is 
almost unfailingly superior to what 
it was. In fact, your boy today will 
have no greater exposure to rough- 
necks, secularists, and overage juve- 
nile delinquents th: an he would have 
were he staying at home. We're not 
getting unaceeened youths in the 
army any more. We're getting the 
cream of the crop. We must get it, 
for the modern mechanized army 
runs on brains and responsibility as 
much as it runs on gasoline. 

In the old days, a chaplain was 
never utilized for his real worth. Few 
of the soldiers had any realization of 
the chaplain’s place in the scheme of 
things. But now practically every of- 
ficer on every level of command has 
been officially impressed with the 
chaplain’ s role and his own relation- 
ship to it. 

This did not come about by 





Monsignor Ryan, who retires Nov. 
1, has been a chaplain since 1928. A 
profile of him appeared in the April, 


1957, Catholic Digest. 
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chance. Something big has happened 
to the army since the 2nd World 
War-—as big a thing as ever hap- 
pened to it. And I’m speaking as an 
American as well as a Catholic. 

What happened? It’s just that 
we're getting back to the principle 
that a commanding ofhicer is respon- 
sible for the morals and morale of 
his outfit. His staff officer to carry 
this out is his chaplain, who imple- 
ments the policy in the name of the 
CO, 

In my opinion, you can’t overstress 
this principle. I have always said that 
“/ou can’t have morale without mor- 
ality, or discipline without a sense 
of moral responsibility.” Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, former army chief 
of staft and a good Catholic, puts it 
this way: “The true strength of the 
army lies in the moral character and 
spirit of its soldiers.” 

Acting on this principle, the 
armed forces have pioneered in a 
program that is being borrowed by 
school boards, prisons, and commun- 
ities from coast to coast. We in the 
army call it “character guidance,” the 
“character education,” 
“dynamics 
of moral leadership. ” Call it what 
you will, it’s designed to make your 
son a better serviceman, a better citi- 
zen, a better man. And if he gets ac- 
quainted with his Catholic chapl. 1in, 
the whole experience should make 
him a better Catholic. 

The program demolishes the idea 
that “character building is the chap- 
lain’s job—period.” In the past, too 


navy calls it 
and the air force calls it 


many company commanders failed 
to see the connection between char- 
acter training and military training. 
The pragmatic philosophy of the ot- 
ficer was: “As long as my man is on 
duty at 7 A.M., I don't care what he 
does after 5 p.m.” These officers 
didn’t realize the paradox in their 
assumption: that a man who is irre- 
sponsible off duty can be expected to 
be responsible on duty, at a time 
when cool courage may be necessary. 

The commanding ‘officer under- 


goes considerable training for his 


larger role. It is all laid out as a com- 
mand responsibility in a special army 
regulation. And it is dramatized in a 
special film now being shown to 
every student officer at all service 
schools. The officer is told that his 
responsibility for his men extends to 
their off-duty time, including the 
type of entertainment—for example, 
movies and literature—that is avail- 
able to them off limits. The program 
requires each commander to co-or- 
dinate all the means at his disposal to 
encourage high standards of personal 
conduct. 

One of the most important results 
of the program is that it spells out to 
the commanders the vital role that 
the chaplain can play. In my own 
talks to ofhicers on this subject, I usu- 
ally tell one of my stories about two 
immigrant Irishmen. In this case, Pat 
remained in the East while Mike 
went West. When Mike finally re- 
turned to New York, he telephoned 
Pat and asked him how to get to his 
place. Pat told Mike to board a cer- 
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tain subway, get off at 182nd St., 
turn left on the corner to such and 
such an address, climb the stairs to 
Apartment 3-A, and “push the bell 
with your elbow.” 

“Why should I push the bell with 
my elbow?” asked Mike. 

“Well, now,” Pat replied, 
wouldn’t be coming empty-handed, 
would you?” 

I use this story to get across the 
point that a chaplain never comes 
empty-handed to his commanding 
officer. He always brings something 
that aids the morale or welfare of his 
unit. Under the character-guidance 
program, the Chief of Chaplains of- 
fice issues to the unit chaplains 
lengthy discussion topics in booklet 
form. They are broadly entitled 
“Duty, Honor, Country,” and they 
deal with 52 specific subjects, like 


“vou 


prejudice, courage, cursing, chastity, 
sacrifice. The che iplains use them as 
guides for stimulating groups of men 
to speak and think ow themselves. 


What else does the Catholic chap- 
lain bring to the fellow members of 
his faith? Well, a service chaplain 
does everything the civilian pastor 
does for his flock. He says Mass, dis- 
penses the sacraments, ccudhiehs no- 
venas, and acts as the moderator of 
sodalities and Holy Name societies. 
But he does much more than that. 

He interviews each draftee per- 
sonally and tries to get to know each 
newcomer to his unit. He visits 
troops in the orderly room. He meets 
them in the service clubs. He chats 
with them on the firing range. He 
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goes on marches and bivouacs with 
them. He visits the post hospital and 
the guardhouse to talk with inmates. 

The Catholic chaplain also in- 
structs non-Catholics and receives 
converts into the Church. All the 
while, he is on the lookout for lax 
Catholics and urges the fallen-aways 
to come back to the sacraments. I 
have found that frequently a boy in 
service will get closer to his chaplain 
dant 1e was to his parish priest. The 
army chaplain’s door is always open. 
The ch: iplain must be an employ- 
ment agent, adviser to the lovelorn, 
banker, and trouble shooter extraor- 
dinary. 

If a bov’s parents w rite to the army 
and co mpl: 1in that he has been negli- 
gent in his letter writing while over- 
the Chief of Chaplain’s office 
gets in touch with the GI’s com- 
manding officer, who passes on the 
word to his chaplain. Usually, the 
letters begin to flow home regularly 
again. 

The chaplain is often sought out 
by the unfortunate recipients of 
“Dear John” letters. A “Dear John” 
is a letter from a sweetheart or wife 
back home telling the soldier that 
absence has not made the heart grow 
fonder and that she is ready to call 
it quits. In such a case, a chaplain 
often is able to wangle a few weeks’ 
leave so that the serviceman can go 
home and try to straighten out the 

situation. 

Normally, GI’s queue up outside 
the army chaplain’s door, as if going 
to Confession, until 10 or 11 o'clock 


seas, 
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at night. Many recruits who have 
never been away from home before 
are apprehensive and seeking reas- 
surance. Others have domestic prob- 
lems, religious questions, or financial 
troubles, or are just plain lonesome. 

The Catholic chaplain stands as a 
symbol of home life transplanted to 
foreign lands or distant parts of the 
U.S. The vestments and the famil- 
iar ritual of the Mass are as they al- 
ways were. Many a Catholic ‘boy 
jumps at the chance to serve Mass. 
In the eyes of the youth, the chap- 
lain is every bit as interested in his 
welfare as was his pastor at home. 

The fact that chaplain and youth 
are in the same uniform also makes 
for greater mutual trust. When the 
soldier finds the priest with him in 
the field, the bond is much closer, 
and the spiritual effects greater. A 
total of 15 Catholic priests jump with 
the paratroopers today. Capt. Ed- 
ward Cowhig, a Catholic army chap- 
lain, landed with the 24th division, 
a paratrooper outfit, in Lebanon in 
July. The 24th had come from Ger- 
many, where Father Cowhig, a rug- 
ged former tackle on the Boston Col- 
lege football team, had made a repu- 
tation for sticking with his men prac- 
tically anywhere they went. Once, 
when three enlisted men were or- 
dered to walk 30 miles back to camp 
after a jump as punishment for a 
breach of discipline, he asked _per- 
mission to walk with them. It was 
gre inted. 

The army provides retreat facili- 
ties for Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
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tants in Germany and Korea. These 
retreats constantly play to capacity 
audiences. Since they were inaugu- 
rated four years ago, they have 3 at- 
tracted 40,000 people of all denom- 
inations. At Berchtesgaden, Ger- 
many, alone, some 15,000 Catholic 
men and women have made military- 
sponsored retreats. 

Indeed, the statistics we keep on 
attendance at all Catholic services 
and devotions show increases year 
by year out of all proportion to the 
size of the army. 

I am not qualified to say whether 
there is a religious upturn in this 
country right now, but I do say that 
in the army we are getting more spir- 
itual results than are being achieved 
on the outside. For ex cample, though 
we don’t proselyte, the number of 
converts per Catholic army chaplain 
happens to be three times greater 
than that of the average civilian 
priest. 

How many Catholics are brought 
back to the practice of their faith ‘by 
going into service? No over-all statis- 
tics are available but impressive in- 
dividual examples often come to my 
attention. Only recently, a group of 
draftees taking basic training at a 
large training center were found to 
have 62 nonpracticing Catholics 
among the 118 who were nominal 
Catholics. Six zealous young Catho- 
lic chaplains conducted thorough in- 
terviews with the 62 to try to un- 
cover the real causes of the lapses. In 
such cases, broken homes or lack of 
proper basic instruction in religion 
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are common reasons. But whatever 
the causes were in this group, the 
chaplains got all 62 of them to re- 
sume the regular practice of their 
religion. 

I must pay my respects to the mili- 
tary authorities for the current build- 
ing program, which is erecting many 
modern post chapels that rival any- 
thing seen in civilian life. In July, 
I dedicated $1 million worth of chap- 
els at Fort Ord, Calif. One was a 
large chapel center. The chapel it- 
self accommodates 750 people, and 
its educational wings have room for 
1,000 children for religious instruc- 
tion. The other chapel was in the 
troop area; it included offices as well 
as lesser facilities. 

On the same trip I dedicated a Re- 
ligious Education building at Fort 
Lawton, Wash. And at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., I turned the sod for the be- 
ginning of construction of a Reli- 
gious Education wing to the post 
chapel. This is a $250,000 project. 

Thus the army is taking care not 
only of the Gl’s ‘religious needs but 
also those of his wife and children. 
Three years ago, the Chief of Army 
Chaplains office started a program 
under which Catholic chaplains 
overseas train teachers to conduct 
religion classes which run from kin- 
dergarten through high school. The 
teachers are the wives of soldiers and 
many of them are college graduates. 
Both the overseas and stateside reli- 
gious classes for dependents follow 
the same integrated religious-instruc- 
tion program drawn up by the Na- 
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tional Catholic Welfare conference. 
Thus, if a pupil moves from one 
army base to another, or to a paro- 
chial school, he can take up nis Cath- 
olic doctrine where he left off. 
Doubtless there are persons, in- 
cluding perhaps some priests, who 
still visualize the chaplain as little 
more than a postmaster, or officer in 
charge of the PX. These notions may 
be based on Ist World War experi- 
ences, but in any event they are bad- 
ly outdated. The military chaplain 
is now highly trained for his special- 
ized job. And let me say that as a 
priest who has gone through every 
echelon of command—from regimen- 
tal chaplain through division to army 
to Department of Army—I strongly 
feel that the greatest opportunity for 
accomplishing good for my fellow 
man is in being chaplain. The cur- 
rent attitude of the soldier, the close- 
ness to the men, the command 
support and co-operation today—all 
mesh together to make it easier to do 
something more positive than in any 
other field of religious work. 
Taken all in all, our army can be 
expected to make a man, in the best 
sense of the word, out of the average 
normal boy. I am not saying that you 
parents have nothing to worry about 
if your son is drafted. Two years in 
service, with about 18 months of it 
overseas, can have a lasting impact 
on your boy’s emotional and physical 
life. But I am saying that the experi- 
ence can help him to grow religious- 
ly—provided, of course, that he has 
had some “basic training” at home. 





By Carl Apone 


Condensed from the “Victorian”* 





Judge Musmanno: One- 
Man Whos Who 


In a life marked by perpetual 
drama, he has played a dozen 
roles with great acclaim 


usTICE MicHAEL ANGELO 
Musmanno of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court has al- 
ways been as accomplished a spinner 
of exciting daydreams as was James 
Tharher's. Walter Mitty. Unlike 
Walter, however, he has made most 
of his daydreams come true. In addi- 
tion to being a Supreme Court jus- 
tice, he has been author, actor, com- 
poser, orator, Oxford scholar, war 
hero, state representative, and judge 
of the war-crimes tribunal. 

In the summer of 1957, Judge 
Musmanno realized a_ childhood 
dream by retracing the route fol- 
lowed by Christopher Columbus on 
his first voyage to the New World. 
Deeply moved by the journey, he 
then plunged into a project launched 
by the Sons and Daughters of Co- 
lumbus to have famed Pittsburgh 
sculptor Frank Vittor carve a statue 
of Columbus. A $100,000 monument 
was erected during 1958 in Schenley 
park in Pittsburgh. It was dedicated 


on Columbus day. 


*Lackawanna 18, N.Y. May, 
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The Unione Abruzzese in 1956 
named Musmanno the outstanding 
American of Italian descent. A speak- 
er who summed up the judge’s career 
at the banquet opened his remarks 
by saying, “After I have outlined 
what Judge Musmanno has accom- 
plished in his lifetime, you may be 
surprised that only one person stands 

” 

u 

The man who stood up was a five- 
foot, eight-inch, 160-pound dynamo, 
with a cherubic face and a long 
sweep of wavy gray hair. Though 
rather frail looking in his loosely fit- 
ting clothes, he has the energy of 
five health addicts. 

I talked with Judge Musmanno 
recently in his eighth-floor office in 
the City-County building in Pitts- 
burgh. He told me how he started 
his career as a coal miner and steel- 
worker in the Pittsburgh area. His 


1958. © 1958, and reprinted with permission. 
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mining experience gave him the ma- 
terial for his book Black Fury. In 
1934 this powerful book was made 
into a film starring Paul Muni. He 
has written eight other books. 

Michael Musmanno came from a 
family of eight. His father had 
enough trouble keeping pasta on the 
table without thinking of college 
educations for his children. So young 
Michael set out to work his way 
through college, enrolling at George- 
town university. He didn’ t quit until 
he had earned seven degrees from 
five universities. 

During the summer of 1956, Mus- 
manno relaxed from his Supreme 
Court duties by attending Oxford 
university in England. “I just had a 
hankering to study about the 17th 
century,” he explains, ' ‘so I decided 
to go back to school.” 

Musmanno has twice closed up 
shop to serve his country. During the 
Ist World War he enlisted in the 
naval militia at the age of 17, though 
he was too young for the draft. In 
the 2nd World War he went into the 

navy as a lieutenant commandez, 
served six years, and was discharged 
with the rank of captain. He earned 
enough decorations to bring a sag to 
his size 15% shirts. 

He was wounded twice; was 
aboard a ship that went down at sea; 
was trapped in an eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius. He calmed the excited 
residents of an Italian town and di- 
rected their evacuation from a battle 
zone; shared front-line hardships 
with Italian soldiers; was naval aide 


to Gen. Mark Clark in the crossing 
of the Po river; and served as military 
governor of the Sorrentine peninsula. 

When the war ended, Musmanno 
was named president of an Allied 
tribunal in Austria which heard the 
demands of the Soviet Union for the 
forcible return of anti-communist 
Russians. He has been credited with 
saving 5,000 refugees from the firing 
squad or exile in Siberia. 

In 1946, Judge Musmanno wound 
up his tour of active military duty 
by sitting on the war-crimes tribunal 
at Nuremberg, Germany. He was 
assigned to this duty by President 
Truman. 

The Einsatzgruppen case was the 
most gruesome trial at which he pre- 
sided. Twenty-three SS officers were 
charged with responsibility for the 
murder of 2 million people. Judge 
Musmanno spent the week before he 
was to hand down his decision on re- 
treat at a monastery outside Nurem- 
berg. On the morning of the last day 
of the retreat he received Commun- 
ion. Then he did not speak to any- 
one, nor allow anyone to speak to 
him, until he mounted the bench in 
the Nuremberg Palace of Justice to 
impose the awesome sentences— 
death for 14 of the defendants. 

Attorney Michael Musmanno 
took his first case to court in 1923.* 
But the world first heard of him dur- 
ing the famous Sacco-Vanzetti trial. 
He offered to serve on the defense 
staff without pay. During the closing 
days of the trial he took over as direc- 
*See Catuoric DicEst, July, 1958, p. 19. 
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tor of the case for the defense. De- 
spite all his efforts, Sacco and Van- 
zetti were found guilty. They were 
executed Aug. 23, 1927. 

Musmanno became a state legis- 
lator in 1929, and in 1931 was elect- 
ed judge of Allegheny county. He 
was the youngest judge i in the state. 
He next was elected to the Court of 
Common Pleas with 320,000 out of 
340,000 votes cast. For many years, 
the variety of his interests and his 
oratorical skill had made him a popu- 
lar figure on the lecture platform. In 
1932, Pittsburgh newspaper editors 
and college professors chose him to 
debate with Clarence Darrow, re- 
nowned attorney in criminal cases, 
on the question: “Does man live 
again?” Darrow claimed that Mus- 


manno did not accurately remember 
a phrase he quoted from Voltaire, “If 
God did not exist, it would be neces- 


sary to invent Him.” To the crowd’s 
delight, Musmanno called the li- 
brary, had a book delivered, and 
proved his quote was correct word 
for word. 

Musmanno was elected for a 21- 
year term on the state Supreme Court 
in 1951. He was the first American 
of Italian descent to be a member of 
that body. 

As if his extraordinary real-life ad- 
ventures were not enough, Judge 
Musmanno likes to do a bit of acting 
now and then. He has been active in 
local radio and television shows in 
Pittsburgh. 

His favorite dramatic role is per- 
haps a natural choice for a self-made 
man who has distinguished himself 
in the law and in politics. His most 
enjoyable experience before the tele- 
vision cameras has been in the role 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


The doctor was fuming when he finally reached his table at a civic dinner. He ex- 
plained to the lawyer seated next to him about the hard time he had breaking 
away from a woman who, immediately after a casual introduction, had sought his 
advice on a personal health problem. 

“T’ve a good notion to send her a bill,” the doctor muttered. 

“Why not?” the lawyer replied. “You did render professional services by giving 
her advice, even if only informally.” 

“Thanks,” said the physician. “I'll do just that. Maybe it will teach her a 
lesson.” 

The doctor went to his office next day to dispatch a bill to the annoying woman. 
On his desk he found a communication from the lawyer: “For legal services, $25.” 

Quote (7 Sept. ’58) 





By Ivy Baker Priest 
As told to John and Elizabeth Sherrill 
Condensed from ‘Family Circle’’* 


Are we neglecting our 
children enough? 


They'll grow in responsibility if 
we don’t do everything for them 


pe aacmmemee) 

| | HE STRONG SMELL of burning 
fe food assailed me when | 
|___} opened the front door. My 
husband Roy, a newspaper still in 
his hand, was hurrying toward the 
kitchen. Close behind him came my 
older daughter Pat, who was visiting 
us with her baby. My younger 
daughter, 16-year-old Nancy, was 
running down the stairs. 

I'd just dyiven home from the 
Treasury building in downtown 
Washington. 

“Mother!” wailed Nancy as she 
caught sight of me. “You've got to 
speak to Roy. He’s ruining supper 
again. 

Roy, Jr., is a year younger than 
Nancy. It was his night to get din- 
ner. I followed the family into the 
kitchen, to see him take a pan of 
charred hamburger buns out of the 
broiler. Then he began to lift smok- 
ing hamburgers off the grill. 

“Hi, mom,” Roy said, smiling. “I 
wasn’t paying enough attention. But 


everything's under control now.” 

That night we ate hamburgers 
without the usual toasted buns. I 
didn’t mind, because I am convinced 
that leaving youngsters on their own 
is well worth the minor calamities 
that sometimes result. 

“A child needs four things,” my 
father used to say: “An abundance of 
love, plenty of nourishing food, lots 
of soap and water—and, after that, 
some good healthy neglect.” 





Mrs. Priest, of Bountiful, Utah, 
has been treasurer of the U.S. since 
1953. She has served as assistant to 
the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional committee, and since 1944 has 
been a Republican national commit- 
teewoman for her native Utah. Her 
autobiography will be published 
soon by McGraw-Hill, New York 


City. 


*25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. June, 1958. ©1958 by The Family Circle, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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All seven children, four boys and 
three girls, in our family knew that 
we were deeply loved. However, my 
parents didn’t have time to give us 
constant attention because my father 
worked in a copper mine and my 
mother took in boarders. 

We were taught that all people, 
even little people, are responsible in- 
dividuals. We children were expect- 
ed to share the work in our home. In 
our free time we invented our own 
games, made our own playthings, 
and were all wonderfully happy. 

After Roy and I married and our 
own three children were born, we 
agreed that we wanted to bring them 
up according to my father’s philos- 
ophy. 

To my father, healthy neglect 
meant, not failing to care for chil- 
dren, but giving them opportunities 
to learn self-reliance. Even when 
children are small, parents must 
often neglect to do for them what 
they can do for themselves. 

“Please put the toys in the box,” 
are probably the first words each of 
my children remembers. Oh, how 
tempted I was to scoop up those toys 
myself! But whenever I bent down 
to do so, I’d hear my father’s rum- 
bling voice, “Plenty of good healthy 
neglect,” and I'd straighte ‘n up. The 
youngsters would do the job. 
Starting a child on the road to in- 
dependence is a painstaking busi- 
ness. I shall never forget the morning 
I taught preschooler “Roy to put on 
his little red shoes. I sat down beside 


him, and handed him the shoes. 


“Here you are, dear,” I said cheer- 
fully. “Today you're going to put on 
your own shoes.” 

Roy allowed that he couldn’t—too 
hard. 

“You can do the first part,” I said 
patiently, and I showed him how to 
start by loosening the laces. 

Sitting on the floor in front of me, 
he tugged at a lace until it was in 
one hand and the shoe was in the 
other. (1 decided that the breakfast 
dishes could wait.) 

Half an hour later we had pro- 
gressed to the problem of how to get 
the left shoe and the left foot to- 
gether. An hour after that we were 
discussing what happens to the 
tongue of the shoe when the foot 
goes in. (I decided to put off market- 
ing for dinner—noodles on hand 
would substitute for the potatoes I 
had planned to buy.) 

It was lunchtime when the last 
lace was tied. Putting Roy’s shoes on 
him usually took me a minute and a 
half; teaching and encouraging him 
to do the job himself had taken three 
hours. 

But the look on my son’s face 
when he stood up with those shoes 
on more than repaid me for the 
morning it cost. He was so proud of 
what he’d done that at naptime he 
could not be persuaded to take his 
shoes off, 

It has always worked this way. 
Whenever I’ve forced myself to fol- 
low my father’s advice, I’ve seen my 
child’s opinion of himself grow, 

When we moved to Washington 
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we brought along our furniture from 
Utah. Naturally, we had to juggle it 
about as best we could to fit our new 
house. Nancy’s room in particular 
was a jumble of odd pieces that didn’t 
hang together. A short while ago she 
announced that she would like to re- 
decorate her room herself. Her father 
and I decided to let her try. 

We soon began to wonder whether 
we'd done the right thing. From the 
basement came a great sound of saw- 
ing and hammering. Most of her 
furniture was, indeed, too large for 
her room, but she was hacking away 
with a will. 

First she had Roy saw the top off 
one table: then she covered the top 
with a gray marbled plastic ma- 
terial. Next, Roy cut the legs off her 
two night stands, to support the 
newly covered tabletop. “My dress- 
ing table,” Nancy explained. 

She told us she was going to cover 
her beautiful blond-wood chest of 
drawers with gray paint. 

“Do you think we ought to let her 
do it?” I asked Roy. 

“Well,” he said, “your family was 
the one that believed in neglect.” 

So on went the gray paint. 

One evening Nancy announced: 
“It’s finished, Come up and see.” 

With great dignity, Nancy threw 
open the door to her room. Before us, 
smart and feminine in its contrasting 
pinks and grays, was one of the love- 
liest girl’s rooms I have ever seen. 
Nancy beamed. 

“And you know,” I said to Roy, 
“everything depends on that chest’s 


being gray. It would have stuck out 
like a sore thumb if she hadn't 
painted it.” 

We've never had to speak to Nan- 
cy about keeping her room picked 
up. And woe be to any brother, sis- 
ter, or parent who dares ruffle its 
symmetry. 

There aren’t, of course, always 
such happy endings to this business 
of letting young people make their 
own decisions. Sometimes their 
choices turn out to be bad ones, and 
parents are in the unhappy position 
of deliberately allowing mistakes to 
happen. 

One winter, when my daughter 
Pat was old enough to be included 
in some of Washington’s gay eve- 
ning parties, she and I drove down- 
town to shop for a formal for her. At 
last Pat found a black dress she liked. 

I didn’t need a second look to know 
what my first glance had told me. 
The dress would not suit the occa- 
sion and was too “old” for her. Even 
within the terms of our family phil- 
osophy, I felt I had a right to point 
out how inappropriate it would look 
and how uncomfortable she’d feel in 
it. But Pat wouldn’t listen. So I said 
no more and the gown came home 
with us. 

Pat wore it exactly once. She had 
a miserable evening in it; she felt 
very much out of place. And, of 
course, the clothing allowance for 
that type of dress was spent. 

But even this unhappy experience 
brought something of value. Pat 
made herself a party frock, and, after 
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that, other clothes. I have always 
thought that much of her enthusiasm 
for sewing stemmed from this mis- 
take. Indeed, I sometimes speak to 
my family about the privilege of 
learning from mistakes. 

But much as we believe in a child’s 
right to make mistakes, we can't sit 
back and let certain ones happen 
An error in choosing a dress or cov- 
ering a pillow is different, say, from 
a serious mistake made while driving 
a car. We're facing a problem of this 
sort right now. 

One evening about six months ago 
Roy, Jr., called us to his basement 
workshop. “Watch, dad and mom,” 
he said, and sprinkled a few grayish 
crystals on the concrete floor. He 
leaned forward and gingerly touched 
a match to the crystals: a whoosh! 
and a silver-orange ball of fire and 
a puff of smoke. 

“What on earth was that?” Roy’s 
father asked. 

“Crystallized gunpowder,” an- 
swered our son, proud as a peacock. 

“T made it myself in chemistry. I use 
it in my rockets.” 

It was a full 30 seconds before I 
could find my voice, and when it did 
come out it was high and shrill. 
“What rockets?” 

Rov and some of his friends, it de- 
velope d, had been experimenting 
with multistage rockets on an unused 
football field near our home. His 
father and I retreated from his work- 
shop for a quick conference. 

We could always say, “No! You 

can’t be a junior missileman, and 


that’s that.” But wouldn’t we be 
throttling what might be a genuine 
scientific interest? 

So we worried out a solution. We 
are allowing him to use his chemistry 
to experiment, and this includes mak- 
ing rockets. But all experimenting 
must be done with our knowledge 
and under qualified guidance. Thus 
we are encouraging Roy to go as fast 
and as far as his new interest will 
carry him.* 

It is amazing how far that can be. 
Just last week Roy succeeded in 
launching a three-stage rocket that, 
according to his triumphant report, 
“reached a height of 1,000 feet.” 

“That’s higher than some of the 
Cape Canaveral missiles get, mom,” 
Roy added. It gave me pause, I can 
tell you. Maybe, at the expense of a 
few gray hairs on my head, he has 
found his field—and a thrilling one 
it is. 

I mustn’t overstress the gray-hairs 
side of my father’s system of child 
raising. If rearing self-reliant chil- 
dren makes demands on parents, it 
also offers them great rewards. The 
rewards weren’t so obvious to me as 
I mopped up the kitchen after five- 
year-old Nancy had helped bake a 
cake, or as I served dinner an hour 
late whenever four-year-old Roy 
thought he should “help,” too. But 
by the time they were 13 are 14, 
Roy and Nancy were getting the 
family dinner six out of seven nights. 
I mean, getting it all by themselves. 
They're ‘still doing it, and when I 
*See Catuoric DicEst, June, 1958, p. 19. 
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come home from my office, our eve- 
ning meal is hot and waiting, and, 
truthfully, not often burned. 

These, then, are some of the rea- 
sons why our family believes that 
“good healthy neglect” has brought 
ine results. But there is another re- 
sult I haven’t mentioned: opportu- 
nities for our family to have fun 
together. 

Because Roy and Nancy 
much of the cooking, they share in 
meal planning. The whole family 
goes grocery shopping together on 
S: turd: Y, and that’s the best part of 
the week. First we buy staples, then 
each of us has the right to choose 
some extra foods. 

Last Saturday I was elated to find 
I bought 30 pounds 


do so 


tripe on sale, 


for our freezer. Roy, Sr., confined 
himself to fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Nancy bought Chinese- style foods. 
She recently acquired a set of 1: acquer 
bowls and small cups without han- 
dles, and I have the feeling that on 
her nights to cook we are going to 
have a strictly Oriental diet. Roy, Bs, 

as always, bought the most exotic 
products he could find: fried grass- 
hoppers, pickled quail eggs, and 
roasted ants. 

One rule safeguards this shopping 
spree: we must use everything we 
buy. Frankly, I don’t know iow. I'm 
going to get through those ants and 
grasshoppers; but if downing them 
is the price I have to pay for raising 
independent youngsters, then I just 
love roasted ants and quail eggs. 


In Our Parish 


In our parish, little Cyril served his first Mass with all the polish of a veteran 
altar boy. He knew it, too. After Mass, when Father turned to leave the sanctuary 
and reached out for his biretta, Cyril grabbed Father's hand, and shook it vigor- 


“Thank you, Father,” he said. ‘ 7 didn’t make a mistake, did I>” 


ously. 
Sister M. Emily. 


In our parish, my sister invited her little Grade 3’s to write her a letter about 
what they were going to be when they grew up. One letter brought both a smile 
and a tear. The author wished to be “either a Preest or a Pope.” There was a post- 
“Bie the wae, kep it a sikrit bout me wanting to be a Preest.” 


script, too: 
Eileen A. Corbett. 


stories of parish life, for 


[You are invited to submit similar 
Manuscripts submitted 


which $10 will be paid on publication. 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 








Doctor, summoned by 
of fishing party suffering a heart attac k. 


~ 


membe } 








as 
in Copter! 


ON an ice- glazed road midway be- 
tween Kenmore, N. Y., and Niagara 
Falls, a car speeding an expectant 
mother to Kenmore Mercy hospital 
blew a tire, skidded sicke ningly, and 
crashed into a tree. 

The driver and the pregnant wom- 
an were seriously injured. A nearby 
motel owner was first on the accident 
scene. He knew from the ice-coated 
condition of the roads that it would 
take an ambulance at least an hour 
to arrive. He dialed Kenmore Mercy 
hospital, and blurted, “Send doctor 
in copter!” He gave the location of 
the accident. 

Minutes later, a helicopter con- 
taining a pilot and a doctor and 
equipped with blood plasma settled 
down alongside the wrecked automo- 
bile. Emergency treatment was giv- 
en on the spot. Both patients were 
placed aboard the copter’s heated lit- 
ter racks. The helicopter took off. 

Twenty minutes after the emer- 
gency call had been received the vic- 
tims of the accident were being treat- 


By Frederic Sinclair 


ed at the hospital. The woman’s 
baby was born unharmed. 

In southern California, a group of 
sportsmen chartered a cruiser for a 
day of deep-sea fishing. Twelve miles 
off Pacific Palisades one of the fisher- 
men suffered a heart attack. Using 
ship-to-shore telephone, the captain 
called the Santa Monica hospital, 
and reported the nature of the emer- 
gency and his position. 

Seconds later, a stand- by helicopter 
parked on the hospital’s rooftop heli- 
port took off with a,resident physi- 
cian and headed out over the Pacific. 
The copter sighted the cruiser. A 
landing was made. Within minutes, 
the doctor had administered first aid, 
the stricken man was placed aboard 
the copter’s litter rack, and 15 min- 
utes later was in an oxygen tent at 
the hospital. He lived to go fishing 
again. 

Someday a helicopter may save 
your life, especially if you live in a 
rural area. Hospitals throughout the 
country watched with great interest 
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the use of air ambulance service in 
Santa Monica and Kenmore. Avia- 
tion experts and medical men now 
predict that by 1965 most major hos- 
pitals will operate at least one copter 
ambulance and that in another dec- 
ade legislation will make it manda- 
tory that hospitals provide such 
aerial ambulance service through a 
share-the-cost community or state-aid 
setup. 

This does not mean that the ortho- 
dox wheeled ambulance with its 
wailing siren is on its way out. Heli- 
copter ambulances will usually be 
used only in cases of extreme emer- 
gency when weather and terrain 
make it impossible to use surface am- 
bulances, or in times of disaster when 


air-borne ambulances could provide 


Pilot Bill 


speedy aid and evacuation despite 
trafic-clogged highways. In the 
event of an enemy nuclear attack, 
Civil Defense plans call for the use 
of vast fleets of helicopters to aid and 
evacuate injured. 

Probably more hospitals would to- 
day be providing copter-ambulance 
service if it weren't for the high cost 
of maintaining such an operation. 
The initial costs of a flying hospital 
ambulance and crew, including a 
year’s operation, amounts to about 
$80, O00. 

3ut in the foreseeable future, most 
hospitals will not own a helicopter, 
and thus expenses will be greatly re- 
duced. The craft will be prov ided on 
a rental, stand-by basis, with rapid 
communications between hospital 


Gallagher and a nurse take off from the Bell Aircraft plant, 


answering a call that a hunter had been wounded in a remote hilly area. 
It would have taken days to reach him by other transportation. 





and operations by way of speed 
phone or radio, just as surface-ambu- 
lance service is now provided many 
hospitals. 

Interns will be assigned to the aeri- 
al ambulance on copter duty, even 
as they are now often assigned to sur- 
face-ambulance duty. It is predicted 
that eventually such aerial ambu- 
lance costs will be shared by the com- 
munity or state, and the copter will 
be stationed permanently at the hos- 
pital. ; 

The first hospital heliport was in- 
augurated at the Santa Monica hos- 
pital when a 20 x 20 platform suit- 
able for landings and take-offs of the 
rotary-wW inged aircraft was erected at 
slight cost on the hospital roof. A few 
months later a similar heliport was 


built in the parking lot at the Ken- 
more Mercy hospital. Today, many 
hospitals throughout the country 
have built heliports and use stand- -by 
helicopter-ambulance service in ex- 
treme emergencies. 

In California, private enterprise 
took the initiative in providing air- 
borne ambulance service. A group 
of eight public-spirited businessmen 
formed a helicopter ambulance serv- 
ice known as Helicopter Ambulance 
and Transport Service, Inc., or as it 
is more popul: rly called, HATS. Plans 

call for three mercy helicopters and 

pilots on call 24 hours a day to pro- 
vide service to subscribing hospitals 
in the Los Angeles area. 

At Kenmore, N.Y., stand-by heli- 


copter and pilot are provided by the 


Within minutes after a child riding a bicycle at Grand Island, N.Y., was 
struck by a car and seriously injured, the aerial ambulance arrived to give 
her first aid and fly her to Kenmore Mercy hospital. 
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nearby Bell Aircraft Corp., builders 
of a helicopter which is credited with 
evacuating 25,000 wounded United 
Nations troops in the Korean fight- 
ing. 

‘A unique ambulance service is op- 
erated between the Bell plant and 
Kenmore Mercy hospital. Whether 
the copter is standing by at the hos- 
pital or at the plant, doctors and 
nurses at both institutions are ready 
to make a mercy flight in an instant. 
The Bell plant, which maintains a 
large clinic and medical staff, presses 
its own doctors and nurses into aerial 
missions when emergencies calling 
for a copter ambulance arise. 


Sister Mary 


Sister Mary Mechtilde, adminis- 
trator of the Kenmore Mercy hospi- 
tal, and a helicopter flying enthusiast 
herself, takes a great deal of pride in 
the fact that the institution which 
she heads is helping pioneer a new 
concept in hospital service. 

“Very likely within the next ten 
years the helicopter will be an im- 
portant part of the commercial am- 
bulance service,” she stated. “The 


Kenmore Mercy hospital heliport is 
presently in limited operation, being 
used for ten or 12 emergency flights 
a year. But the saving of one life by 
helicopter pickup more than repays 
the expense and effort involved.” 


Mechtilde and staff of Kenmore Mercy hospital 


watch doctor and pilot start out on an emergency mission. 











By Donovan Fitzpatrick 


Condensed from “Argosy”* 





Houdini: the Great Deceiver 


Trapped under the ice, bolted ina safe, 2 - 
or locked in a Russian prison van, he 


was always master of the situation 


[ ly A WINTER MORNING in 
oO. | 1906, Harry Houdini, “The 
| ~__} Man Who Can Get Out of 
Anything, ” stood on the Belle Isle 
bridge in Detroit and waited for a 
crew of workmen to finish sawing a 
hole in the river ice below. On the 
bridge were doctors, policemen, re- 
porters, and photographers, plus sev- 
eral thousand persons who braved 
the chill to watch the world’s greatest 
master of escape flirt with ice-watery 
death to publicize a theater appear- 
ance. 

When the workmen finished cut- 
ting the hole, Harry Houdini handed 
his heavy fur coat to his manager 
and stood clad only in a pair of dark 
blue trunks. His muscles tightened 
involuntarily against the cold. 

A policeman snapped a pair of 
handcuffs on the performer's wrists, 
then pushed him into the dark water. 

There was sudden silence, as if the 
spectators had never really believed 
the Great Houdini would go through 
with the stunt. 

Houdini’s manager kept his eves 
42nd St., New York City 17. 


*205 E. July, 


on his watch. The escape artist usual- 
ly reappeared in about 90 seconds. 
Now two minutes ticked by, then 
three. The manager spoke urgently 
to a man standing nearby. “He's in 
trouble! Go after him!” 

The man was an expert swimmer, 
hired as insurance against disaster. If 
Houdini didn’t show up in three 
minutes, the swimmer was to climb 
down a rope tied to the bridge and 
look for him. The swimmer yeluc- 
tantly began to get out of his clothes. 

A newspaper reporter called out, 
“Four minutes!” Everyone knew 
what had happened: the current had 
swept Houdini away from the hole. 


1958. © 1958 by Popular Publications, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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He was trapped under the river ice. 


A police surgeon turned to the 
“The man’s been under 


newsmen. 
water five minutes.” 
shrugged. “He’s dead,” he said posi- 
tively. The reporters rushed for 
phones, and shortly, extras appeared 
on the streets with headlines: Hou- 
DINI DROWNS IN RIVER! 

In her hotel room, Beatrice Hou- 
dini heard the new sboy s cries. 
Usually she accompanied her hus- 
band when he made his underwater 
escapes, but today she had to remain 
behind because of a severe cold. She 
ran out for a paper. 

When she returned, Harry Hou- 
dini was there, running water in the 
bathtub. He was blue from exposure, 
exhausted, but unharmed. After a 
hot bath he was fit as ever, and 
chuckling over the headlines. 

He hz id quickly freed himself from 
the handcuffs, he explained to Bea- 
trice, but the current had carried 
him away from the hole and under 
solid ice too thick to break. 

Then he remembered that there 
should be a little air space between 
the water and the bottom of the ice. 
Fighting off panic, he rolled over on 
his back and pressed his nose against 
the ice. There was a bare half-inch, 
just enough room to take in air. 

When he still couldn’t find the 
hole he filled his lungs again, but he 
knew his time was running out be- 
cause he was freezing. Then he saw 
the rope dangling through the ice. 
He pulled himself up through the 
hole just as the tardy swimmer was 


He paused, 
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starting to climb down. Houdini had 
been under water for eight minutes. 

His escapes from such _nerve- 
shattering confinement were called 
“tricks,” but they were vastly more 
dangerous and difficult than audi- 
ences suspected. A few of his imita- 
tors, lacking his incredible physical 
and mental abilities, died attempting 
to duplicate his feats. Houdini stayed 
alive because he knew his job. 

Many of his spectacular escapes 
depended on a trick of some kind, 
but only in part. His famous milk- 
can stunt was exceedingly danger- 
ous. On the stage, Houdini would 
display a slightly oversize milk can, 
filled to the brim with water. Mem- 
bers of the audience inspected the 
bolts and padlocks that clamped the 
top shut. 

Houdini, after being stripped and 
searched, would step into the can, 
submerge, and be locked in. A screen 
would be placed around the can. A 
little appropriate music from the 
orchestra and presto! Houdini would 
emerge from behind the screen, drip- 
ping and triumphant. The lock 


would prove to be intact. 

The trick was that the can had a 
cleverly concealed hinge, permitting 
the top to swing back at a point be- 
low the padlocks. But Houdini’s 
problems weren't simple. He had to 
secrete a thin steel rod on his person 


and then, locked in the milk can, 
hold his breath while he felt around 
with the rod until he located the hid- 
One performer drowned 


den spring. 
Houdini him- 


attempting the trick. 
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self almost died when, in Germany, 
he consented to have the can filled 
with beer. A strict teetotaler, he was 
overcome by the fumes. He man- 
aged to throw open the top, but was 
slipping back into the beer, uncon- 
scious, when an assistant heard the 
splash and hauled him out. 

“My chief task is to conquer fear,” 
he once wrote. “When | am stripped, 
manacled, nailed securely within a 
weighted packing case and thrown 
into the sea, or buried alive, it is 


necessary to preserve great serenity 
of spirit. ‘Thave to wank with delicacy 
and lightning speed. If I grow pan- 
icky, I am lost.” 

He practiced holding his breath 
until he could remain under water 
four minutes without undue discom- 


fort. His public record was four 
minutes, 16 seconds. An Indian 
magician, Rahmen Bey, put himself 
into a supposed magic trance in a 
New York theater and was nailed in- 
to an airtight coffin. He stayed ten 
minutes and challenged Houdini to 
duplicate the stunt. 

The old master hooted at the 
magic explanation and immediately 
began practicing slow breathing. In 
a few weeks he was ready to meet 
the fakir’s challenge. Sealed in a 
metal coffin, Houdini was dumped 
into the swimming pool of the Shera- 
ton hotel. Doctors: estimated that the 
coffin contained no more than a 15- 
minute supply of air. The slow- 
breathing Houdini remained sub- 
merged for 73 minutes. 

Houdini played upon the audi- 
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ence’s fear that he would suffocate to 
establish his reputation in London 
with his terrifying “safe escape.” A 
huge safe was wheeled on stage, and 
Houdini, after being thoroughly 
searched, stepped inside. The mas- 
sive door was locked and a screen 
placed around the safe. 

The audience waited. After a half- 
hour, some spectators fainted; others 
hurried out of the theater, unable to 
bear the thought of Houdini dying 
of suffocation. After 45 minutes the 
manager could stand the suspense no 
longer and pushed back the screen. 
Houdini was sitting in a chair, calm- 
ly reading a newspaper, and the safe 
was still locked. The audience gave 
him a standing ten-minute ovation. 

Houdini had been inside the safe 
less than five minutes. Hidden on his 
body was a small screwdriver. Once 
inside the safe, he unscrewed the 
cover of the locking apparatus and 
manipulated the tumblers until they 
fell clear, allowing the door to open. 
He stepped out, replaced the cover, 
and closed the door. Simple. But had 
any little thing gone wrong, he 
would have suffocated | in agony. 

Only once, in Scotland, did he al- 
most fail. He was put into a cell, 
shackled hand and foot. It was the 
work of a moment to free his limbs. 
He went to work on the cell door 
with a picklock. The door refused to 
open, although Houdini was familiar 
with that particular type of lock. He 
worked an hour. Almost exhausted, 
he leaned against the iron bars, and 
the door swung open. A sly jailer 
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had almost deceived the master de- 
ceiver by deliberately leaving the 
door unlocked. 

In 1903 Houdini arrived with 
much fanfare in Moscow, where the 
Russian police challenged him with 
a van used to transport political 
prisoners. It was a box about eight 
feet square, mounted on a truck, 
made of heavy hardwood and lined 
with sheets of metal. Once inside, 
with the door closed, a prisoner had 
absolutely nothing to get his hands 
on—no window, hinges, holes, or 
projections of any kind. The metal 
sheets were fitted together so ac- 
curately that not even a knife blade 
could be inserted between them. 

Two doctors probed every square 
inch of his skin, looking for con- 
cealed tools. Satisfied that he carried 
not so much as a common pin, the 
police led him across the prison yard 
to the van. Promising to return and 
let him out in six hours, they went 
back to their office. 

Three hours later Harry Houdini 
walked into the office. The flabber- 
gasted Russians ran out to the van. 
A hole about 18 inches square had 
been cut in one side through the 
metal, then through the wood. Some- 
where on his body, somehow, the 
amazing Houdini had hidden a saw. 

What was Harry Houdini’s secret 
of concealment? One writer con- 
cluded that Houdini’s phenomenal 
control of his throat and stomach 
muscles must have enabled him to 
swallow small metal tools and re- 
gurgitate them at will. 


His strong physique enabled him 
to perform on stage as long as 242 
hours. But his escapes from strait 
jackets and from bindings of wet 
sheets and bandages left him ex- 
hausted. There were no gimmicks in- 
volved in those escapes, simply a phe- 
nomenal control of muscle that 
enabled him to wriggle from bonds, 
a fraction of an inch at a time, his 
muscles rippling like snakes, untying 
knots with his teeth and toes, until 
he was free. 

Many people sincerely believed 
that Houdini had supernatural pow- 
ers. He constantly denied receiving 
spiritual help, but the legend per- 
sisted. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle re- 
fused to accept the performer's ex- 
planation of muscle control and 
training. “Houdini is a great medi- 
um,” Sir Arthur wrote. “He demate- 
rializes himself out of safes.” And 
actress Sarah Bernhardt, who had 
had a leg amputated, pleaded with 
Houdini to restore it. 

Houdini was a sworn enemy of all 
spiritualistic nonsense, and crusaded 
for years against mediums. In his 
stage appearances he delighted in ex- 
posing the mediums’ standard bag of 
tricks: table tapping, bell ringing, 
apparitions, and all the rest of the 
fakery. 

By the 1920's, Harry Houdini was 
more than just a performer; he was 
the unquestioned authority in his 
field. As the man who knew more 
about locks and safes than anyone in 
the world, he spent much of his time 
lecturing to police academies, 
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In October, 1926, while perform- 
ing at a Detroit theater, Houdini was 
warned that he needed to have his 
appendix removed, and at once. 
“Later,” he replied, “when I finish 
my engagement.” 

A few days later, in the middle of 
his act, he doubled up in pain. He 
managed to stagger through the rest 
of the performance, then collapsed in 
the wings. Rushed to a hospital, he 
was found to have a gangrenous ap- 
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pendix with advanced peritonitis. 
The doctors agreed that he wouldn't 
last 24 hours. Houdini, true to form, 
paid no attention. He hung on for 
over a week, 

After Houdini’s death, no one 
could find the combination of his 
personal safe, not even a retired safe- 
cracker who worked at it all day. He 
finally had to blow the safe apart. 
That would have given Harry Hou- 
dini a laugh. 
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ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 46) 


g) 
d) 
b) 
a) 


c) 
. speculum (spek’u-lum) h) 


introspective Cin-tro-spek’tiv ) 
prospector (pros’pek-ter) 
. specter (spek’ter) 
. aspect Cas’pekt) 
. Tetrospective (ret-ro-spek’tiv ) 
D) 
k) 


. circumspect (sur’kum-spekt) 
. prospectus (pro-spek’tus) 

. respectability (re-spek-ta-bil’i-tee) e) 
. specimen (spes’i-men ) 1) 


inspect Cin-spekt’) 


. perspective (per-spek’tiv) 


Having a tendency to look into one’s 
own mind. 

One who looks for something, espe- 
cially gold. 

A ghost; apparition; object of fear or 
dread. 

Look; appearance; view. 

Looking back or directed to the past. 

A mirror, especially one used as a re- 
flector in an optical instrument. 
Attentive to all consequences; discreet; 
“looking around.” 

A preliminary statement of an enter- 
prise; a look at a possible undertaking. 
Quality or state of being looked on with 
esteem. 

A part intended to show the quality of 
the whole; a sample. 

To look upon; to view closely and criti- 
cally. 

Relation of parts to one another and 
to the whole; a visible scene; a mental 
view. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





By Sister Mary Faith, 1.4.M. 





En cores for Th ree 


luns 


Sisters Mark, Denis, and Anthony 


make music from coast to coast 


MUSIC PROFESSOR from the 

University of Washington, 
sical Villem Sokol, was beow. sing 
among recordings in a Seattle music 
shop. He came upon an unusual 
item: a recording of Schubert's Trio 
in B Flat played by a trio of nuns: 
Sisters Mark, Denis, and Anthony, 
of Immaculate Heart college, Los 
Angeles, Calif. He listened to it with 
delight. 

As a result of that happy encoun- 
ter of the right man and the right re- 
cording, the Sisters became the first 
nuns to make a nation-wide concert 
tour. Some time after Sokol’s pleas- 
ant experience in the music shop, he 
was asked by Joseph Michaud, man- 
ager of New Artists of America, Inc., 
to help him select artists for his non- 
profit agency. 

“Have you ever heard the Immac- 
ulate Heart Sisters’ recording of 
Schubert’s Trio in B Flat?” Sokol 
asked. 

Michaud thought he was kidding. 
“So I warmed up my hi-fi set, ” Sokol 
recalls, “and gave him an earful he 
didn’t forget.” 

Michaud wasted no time in fol- 
lowing up his discovery. He phoned 
Pittsburgh to consult with Msgr. 


Thomas J. Quigley, president of 
New Artists of America and pastor 
of St. Canice church in Pittsburgh. 
He also talked ‘to John N. Wolfe, 
secretary-treasurer of New Artists 
and a prominent publisher. Mon- 
signor Quigley said, “Yes, sign them 
up for concerts in Catholic colleges.” 
Michaud set out for Los Angeles to 
interview the Sisters. 

He found that the members of the 
trio are sisters by blood as well as by 
Religious profession. They grew up 
in Seattle and played together from 
the time the youngest, Sister An- 
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thony, was five years old. They are 
now in their early thirties. Sister An- 
thony smiles as she tells you that she 
remembers roller- skating to her cello 
teacher’s house. Her mother, Mrs. 
Nicholas Zeyen, walked beside her 
carrying the cello. Their father, a 
hard-working mailman, was deter- 
mined that his girls would have ev- 
ery opportunity to develop their gifts. 

All five of the Zeyen children 
studied music, but only Sister Mark, 
pianist, Sister Denis, violinist, and 
Sister Anthony, cellist, became con- 
cert artists. The three girls were 
known in Seattle as the Zeyen Trio. 
They performed on radio and in 
concerts, and won prizes in Seattle 
and in Canada. 

In 1937, the Zeyens moved to Los 
Angeles. The trio continued to ap- 
pear on the concert stage while they 
attended Immaculate Heart High 
school. 

When Sister Anthony was a sen- 
ior in high school, she was invited to 
play cello in the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic orchestra. That same year 
she appeared as soloist on the Stand- 
ard Hour. After three seasons with 
the Philharmonic, she joined the 
20th Century-Fox studio orchestra. 

In 1942, the trio disbanded. Sister 
Mark and Sister Denis entered the 
Immaculate Heart novitiate. Sister 
Anthony followed her two older sis- 
ters to the novitiate in 1947. When 
all three had made their vows, the 
Zeyen Trio became the Immaculate 
Heart Trio. In 1949, they played the 


first of a series of summer-session 


chamber-music concerts at Immacu- 
late Heart college. Four years later, 
they made their fret recording, Schu- 
bert’s Trio in B Flat. 

From 1953 to 1957 the Sisters con- 
tinued their study, practice, and 
teaching. Sister Mark earned her 
doctorate in music theory at Eastman 
school of music of the University of 
Rochester. Sister Denis did post- 
graduate work in music education at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, while Sister Anthony studied 
at Immaculate Heart college. 

In 1956, after Sister Mark had re- 
turned to Immaculate Heart with 
her degree, the trio picked up their 
music and started rehearsals for the 
summer-session concerts. Their ap- 
pearances are sandwiched in be- 
tween their duties at the college. 
Sister Mark is on the music faculty, 
Sister Denis is supervisor of ele- 
mentary school music for the Immac- 
ulate Heart Community, and Sister 
Anthony is her assistant. 

Their days are packed to the brim 
with their teaching and religious 
duties, but when Mr. Michaud 
asked the Sisters to make an eight- 
weeks’ tour, they were overjoy sed: 
With the permission of Mother Re- 
gina, Mother General of the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
the trio signed a contract. Qn Oct. 
14, 1957, they set out aboard Twa 
flight 64 for their first engagement, 
at Loras college, Dubuque, lowa. 

Concerts followed at the College 
of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn.; 
Cardinal Stritch college and Alverno 
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college, Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Fran- 
cis college, Joliet, Ill.; and St. Francis 
college, ‘Fort Wayne, Ind. They ar- 
rived at Fort Wayne with a violin 
and a cello, but without the suitcase 
which held all their music. The pas- 
senger agent called every music store 
in town to try to get copies of the 
music they had planned to play: 

the Walter Piston Trio, Beethoven’s 
Archduke Trio, and Schubert’s Trio 
in E Flat, Not a single store had the 
first two selections, but one store did 
have a copy of Beethoven's Trio in 
E Flat, Opus 1, which the trio had 
played before but not within six or 
seven years. They had not planned 
to play it on their tour; but since they 

had only five minutes before curtain 


time, they had no choice. 


They discovered that the edition 


was not the one they knew. The 
bowing for cello and violin was dif- 
ferent; the phrasing and dynamics 
were different; and, of course, the 
music had none of their own nota- 
tions for fingering. Another Beetho- 
ven trio and the Schubert E Flat 
comprised the program. The next 
morning’s review by Monica Agnew, 
music critic for the Fort Wayne 
News Sentinel, was favorable: “The 
Beethoven Trio in E Flat they had 
not played together for six years. 
And I’m sure no one who heard it 
will easily believe it; for, if it lacked 
a little brightness, it never ceased to 
be perfect ensemble, elegant in style 
and beautiful in sound.” 
When they went to Bay City, 
Mich., Bishop Stephen S. W foznicki 
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gave permission for al] Religious in 
the Saginaw diocese to hear the Sis- 
ters’ concert. In Detroit, the trio gave 
two concerts: one at Veterans’ Me- 
morial auditorium, the other at Holy 
Redeemer High school. At Syracuse, 
N. Y., Sister Anthony became ill, so 
the trio was temporarily reduced by 
one-third, with two concerts sche- 
duled at LeMoyne college. Neither 
Sister Mark nor Sister Denis had 
foreseen the possibility that they 
might have to give a duo perform- 
ance. In fact, they had never played 
publicly as a duo, so neither had 
brought violin music arranged for 
that purpose. 

Father Cyril Schommer, director 
of guidance at LeMoyne, and him- 
self a talented violinist, came to their 
rescue. He gave Sister Denis a stack 
of violin music and listened as she 
rehearsed. In the middle of a passage 
she suddenly stopped, turned to Fa- 
ther Schommer, and said, “Father, 
when I think of it, the presumption 
of it all!” 

Father Schommer smiled encour- 
agingly. “Trust in our Lady, Sister,” 
he urged. “She'll pull you through. is 

Later, Father Schommer told her 
and Sister Mark, “That was one of 
the most delightful concerts Syra- 
cuse has ever heard.” 

The next day Sister Mark and Sis- 
ter Denis drove to Ladycliff college 
at Highland Falls, N. Y. and then to 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart at Purchase, N. Y. They left 
Sister Anthony to battle her virus in 
Syracuse. Each evening two-thirds of 





ENCORES FOR THREE NUNS 


the trio phoned to Syracuse to see 
how the other third was getting 
along. By the time they were » ready 
to go to Pittsburgh, Sister Anthony 
was well enough to join them. Their 
Pittsburgh concert was a sellout. 
The Canice boy choir, trained and 
directed by Joseph Michaud, shared 
the program with the trio. 

At Barry college in Miami, Fla., a 
priest in the audience gave them one 
of the nicest compliments they re- 
ceived during the trip. “You gave us 
the finest sermon I have ever heard,” 
he said. “And, confidentially, I didn’t 


want to come at all; I thought it was 
my duty.” 

The next morning the trio re- 
ceived a telegram from Robert Myers 


of Capitol Records in Hollywood, 


asking them to make a Capitol re- 
cording when they returned home. 
(Their recording of the Schubert 
Trio in E Flat was released Aug. 1. 
Sister Denis presented an advance 
pressing of the recording to Pope 
Pius XII.) 

In San Antonio, Texas, the Sisters 
gave a concert at Our Lady of the 
Lake college. The trio then flew to 
Los Angeles for an overnight stop 
before their engagement at Holy 
Names academy in ) Seattle on Nov. 
26. Louis R. Guzzo, music critic for 
the Seattle Times, said that the three 
Immaculate Heart Sisters had 
“smashed two popular misconcep- 
tions about women in Religious life.” 
Mr. Guzzo pointed out that the pub- 
lic thinks of nuns as Hollywood pic- 
tures them: helpless and charming 
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women cast adrift on islands, or 
equally charming but less helpless 
tennis champions or drivers of jeeps 
across No Man’s Land—in either 
case, as persons uninterested in the 
arts and sciences. Mr. Guzzo thinks 
that the trio is “one of the finest 
chamber-music ensembles in Ameri- 
ca, worthy of any professional stage, 
and waiting to be discovered by other 
music reviewers and chamber-music 
patrons.” 

After their Seattle appearance, the 
Sisters went to Spokane for a con- 
cert at Holy Names college. The 
Spokesman-Review and the Spokane 
Chronicle praised their performance, 
and added the comment made so 
many times during their tour: “Al- 
though each is a highly skilled mu- 
sician in her own right, as evidenced 
by the precision of technically difh- 
cult passages, the effect is always one 
of complete unity and balance.” 

The eight- weeks’ tour drew to a 
close with an appearance at the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame in Belmont, 
Calif., and in San Francisco for the 
St. Boniface Arts guild. On Dec. 8, 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 
welcomed the trio at their homecom- 
ing concert. Patterson Greene, critic 
for the Los Angeles Examiner, and 
a long-time devotee of the trio, 
praised “the vitality and impetuosity 
of their rendition of Halsey Stevens’ 
Third Trio,” and noted in particular 
Sister Mark’s handling of the piano 
passages in the Beethov en Trio in E 


Flat, Opus 1. 
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When Sisters Mark, Denis, and 
Anthony had time to catch their 
breath and settle back into the rou- 
tine at Immaculate Heart, the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of many 
who heard their concerts came up. 
What was the real purpose of the 
tour? 

Sister Mark answered the ques- 
tion this way. “We agree with Mon- 
signor Quigley and Mr. Michaud 
that too many young people, and too 
many parents, feel that entrance into 
Religious life means a sacrifice of 
artistic talent. We think our tour 
showed that artistic activity is not 
hampered by Religious vocation.” 


GOLDEN AGE 
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The next question— —“Was this 
tour a money-raising project?”— 
brought a smile from all three Sis- 
ters. “Immeculate Heart is in the 
midst of a five-year campaign to raise 
$5 million for the building fund, and 
the music-drama phase of that proj- 
ect is close to the hearts of the three 
Sisters. 

“It was not intended to be a 
money-making venture,” was the an- 
swer, “but we didn’t object when we 
cleared enough to buy a good cello 
for Sister Anthony. And we hope 
that our next tour two years from 
now will net enough for a concert 
Steinway.” 


In an antique shop in Pennsylvania I spotted a pair of early American portraits. 


I questioned the proprietor about them. 


he told me. 


I asked. 


“Them’s ancestors,” 
“Whose ancestors?” 


“Anyone who has a mind to have ’em,” he explained. 


Mrs. S. Lee. 


Mrs. Jones had spent some time exploring the dusky recesses of a famous old 
curiosity shop i in an eastern city. 
“W hat is that quaint old figure i in the corner worth?” she asked at last. 
“About $50,000,” whispered the horrified salesman. “That’s the proprietor.” 
Southwest Courier (14 June ’58). 


An old lady was celebrating her hundredth birthday. The newspaper man who 


came to interview her began by saying, 


hd 


your long lifetime! 


“Grandma, you must have seen a lot in 


The old lady rocked reflectively for a time, and then replied, “Well, if you 
really want to know, seems to me that everything was always over by the time I 


could find my glasses!” 


Inter-Mountain Press (17 July ’58). 





By Andrew Hamilton 


Condensed from the “American Weekly 


vom 





Are You Happy? 


Science looks into a matter that is 


an old story to theologians 


APPINESS has been defined in 
many ways. To Emerson it 
was friendship; to Thoreau, 

the beauties of nature; to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the chance to sit by 
a fire and think. To a child, happi- 
ness might mean a strawberry ice- 
cream cone; to a youth, the girl of 
his dreams; to an old man, a good 
book and a favorite pipe. 

What does science say about hap- 
piness? 

About 25 years ago Dr. Raymond 
Dodge, then ‘president of the Ameri- 
can Psy chological association, com- 
plained that “the theory of the happy 
life remains at about the level where 
the Greek philosophers left it.” 

Some of America’s most learned 
physicians, sociologists, _psycholo- 
gists, and educators, past and present, 
have taken long, hard looks at happi- 
ness. They have given us some inter- 
esting, and at times surprising, opin- 
ions about this elusive subject. Here 
are some of them. 

What is the basis for happiness? 
One definition is given by Dr. Henry 
Harper Hart, New York neurologist. 


*63 Vesey St., New York City 7. July 20, 


“The fundamental sources of happi- 
ness are reasonable physical health, 
economic security, environmental 
recognition, satisfactory love, and 
suitable work.” 

A member of the faculty of Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, in- 
terviewed several hundred persons 
and came up with these conclusions. 
1, Enjoyment of, and success in work 
is a foundation for happiness. 2. The 
married are happier than the unmar- 
ried. 3. Failure in love is a major 
cause of unhappiness. 4. Love of na- 
ture goes with greater happiness. 
5. Good health in childhood is a 
foundation for happiness. 6, Success 
in dealing with people is important. 

In_ his “book How to Be Happy 
Though Human, Dr. W. Beran 
Wolfe put it this way. “If you ob- 
serve a really happy man you will 
find him building a boat, writing a 
symphony, educating his son, grow- 
ing double dahlias in his garden, or 
looking for dinosaur eggs in the Gobi 
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desert. He will not be searching for 
happiness as if it were a collar button 
that has rolled under the radiator. He 
will have become aware that he is 
happy in the course of living 24 
crowded hours of the day.” 

Do our personalities affect our 
happiness? Yes. Psychologists some- 
times separate happiness into two 
varieties. 1. Outer happiness, which 
is to be found in friends, children, a 
well-paying job, an agreeable home, 
an orderly society. 2. Inner happi- 
ness, represented by good health, re- 
ligion, cheerfulness, a love of nature, 
and doing things for others. 

Extroverts are likely to find their 
greatest happiness in things they can 
see, touch, and hear. Introverts gain 
most satisfaction through things of 
the spirit. 

Dr. Randolph Sailer, a social sci- 
entist, interviewed 500 persons 
throughout the U.S., and decided 
that “evenness of temperament” was 
most closely associated with happi- 
ness. 

Is the average person happier than 
a genius? No. There is no relation- 
ship between intelligence and hap- 
piness. Several studies have indicated 
that a moron can be happier than an 
atomic physicist, or vice versa. 

Dr. Hart made an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the lives of 100 of the world’s 
geniuses. His conclusion: contrary to 
popular belief, geniuses are no more 
maladjusted than persons with aver- 
age IQ’s. Dr. Hart points out that 
geniuses have some advantages over 
the average individual. They can 
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often nullify an unhappy situation 
by losing themselves in creative 
work. 

Does happiness, or lack of it, affect 
your health? Most certainly. Happi- 
ness has come to be recognized as a 
medical problem in recent years. Dr. 
Stanley Cobb, Dr. Walter Bauer, and 
Isabel Whiting of the Massachusetts 
General hospital in Boston studied 
the life charts of several hundred 
persons. In the Journal of the Ameri- 





Thou has made us for Thyself, O 
God, and the heart of man is restless 
until it finds its rest in Thee. 

St. Augustine (Confessions 1:1). 





can Medical Association they report- 
ed that “environmental stress, espe- 
cially poverty, grief, and family 
worry, seems to bear more than a 
chance relationship to the onset of 
theumatoid arthritis.” Dr. Martin 
Gumpert, New York City specialist 
on the diseases of the aged, added, 
“This relationship can be shown to 
exist, in varying degrees, in almost 
every disease.” 

Is money necessary to happiness? 
In a study of people past 60, Dr. 
George Lawton of New York City 
found that money ranked 4th in a 
scale of ten factors essential to hap- 
piness: after good health, trust in 
God, and a cheerful state of mind. 

“Not that these folk despised 
money,” he wrote. “Indeed, most of 
them felt that the lack of it was a 
great inconvenience, to say the least. 
But they also had learned that money 





ARE YOU HAPPY? 


alone could not purchase happiness. 
All that concerned the group was the 
wherewithal for obtaining necessi- 
ties. Money as ‘wealth’ or for ‘lux- 
uries’ was a minor matter.” 

Who are happier, men or women? 
Women apparently have greater ca- 
pacity for happiness than men. But 
they can also be unhappier, because 
they are more emotional and respond 
more readily to some of the factors 
that cause unhappiness. 

Dr. David H. Fink, a psychiatrist, 
has said, “My studies show that when 
a woman’s desire for a home, family, 
and loving mate are satisfied, she is 
far happier than the man who is 
similarly blessed. Men tend toward 
inner restlessness and dissatisfaction. 
When a woman’s happiness is 
blocked by conditions she can’t over- 
come, however, her capacity for suf- 
fering is far greater than a man’s.” 

What is the best way to achieve 
happiness in marriage? A number 
of well-known authorities, including 
Drs. Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard 
S. Cottrell, recently of the University 
of Chicago, the late Dr. Lewis ‘Ter- 
man of Stanford, and Dr. Paul Pop- 
enoe of Los Angeles, supported three 
basic theories about happiness in 
marriage. 

1. If you've had a pleasant child- 
hood, and relations with your parents 
have been harmonious, your own 
marriage will probably be happy 
also. 2. If you and your wife have 
the same religion, your marriage has 
a greater chance of succeeding. The 
same holds true for similarity of 
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social interests, educational back- 
ground, and mental ability. 3. If you 
pick the right age for marriage, not 
too young and not too old, you'll be 
happier. "Dr. Hornell Hart, a Duke 
university sociologist, believes that 
the ideal age for men to marry is 29, 
and the ideal for women, 24. 

At what period in life are people 
happiest? Dr. Judson T. Landis, of 
the University of California, asked 
this question of more than 450 per- 
sons over 65 in a study conducted at 
Iowa State college. More than 50% 
named the period from 25 to 45 as 
their “happiest” years. Those were 
the years when they were working 
hardest, raising a family, and carry- 
ing heaviest responsibilities. 

‘A mother of six said, “I was happi- 
est when all the children were home. 
I worked hardest then, but I was the 
happiest.” A grandfather remem- 
bered, “I did better financially then, 
too.” 

Surprisingly, only about 20% of 
those interviewed by Dr. Landis re- 
membered youth as the happiest 
period of their lives. And a mere 7% 
voted for childhood. 

Does happiness run in cycles? Yes, 
says Dr. Rex B. Hershey, professor 
of industry at the University of 
Pennsylvania. In a 25-year study, he 
has interviewed more than 1,000 per- 
sons on this subject—young and old, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant. 
A teen-ager’s cycle of ‘happiness, 
measured from peak to peak, may be 
as brief as two weeks. In more mature 
persons it may span seven weeks. 
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The average for adults is from 33 to 
36 days. 
Dr. Hershey submitted himself as 
a guinea pig to a Philadelphia doctor 
for a searching two-hour examination 
once a week for 18 months. The re- 
sults showed that the pituitary and 
thyroid glands, liver, and other or- 
gans, which produce secretions es- 
sential to a feeling of well-being, 


By the vision of God subsistent intel- 
ligences gain true happiness, in which 
every desire is wholly laid to rest, and 
in which there is abundant sufficiency 
of all good things. . . . Nothing in this 
life is so like this hel and perfect hap- 
piness as the life of them who contem- 
plate truth so far as possible. For the 
contemplation of truth begins in this 
life, but will be consummated in the 
life to come. 


St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa 
Contra Gentiles LXIII). 


varied from week to week both in 
quantity and quality. 

With a little self-observation, you 
can work out your own happiness 
cycle. You'll find that if you ve lost 
a football bet or had a scrap W ith your 
wife while your cycle is on the “up” 
swing, you'll bounce back more 
quickly than if these annoyances oc- 
cur on the “down” swing. 

Does science offer a formula for 
happiness? Yes. It was suggested by 
the late Alfred Korzybski, mathema- 
tician, physicist, and founder of the 
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Institute of General Semantics in 
Lakeville, Conn. 

In layman’s language, Korzybski’s 
theory goes something like this. If 
you expect too much out of life, the 
chances are you'll be disappointed. 
But if you consciously keep your 
expectations within range of your 
limitations, you may be pleasantly 
surprised and therefore happy. 

For example, if you go fishing and 
expect to catch a ‘limit of 12 black 
bass and bring home only eight, 
you'll naturally feel some disappoint- 
ment. But if you say to yourself, 
“Well, fishing’s ‘alw ays a gamble, I'll 
be happy to catch three or four,” and 
then hook eight, you'll feel happy. 

It was Korzybski’s idea that the 
person who continually runs into 
frustrations through setting his goals 
too high becomes discouraged and 
quits. He exposes himself to the 
danger of assuming that, since life 
did not give him what he wanted in 
some situations, life will give him 
nothing. He becomes a cynic. But 
the person who is not continually 
beaten down by life’s experiences is 
likely to be an optimist. 

Since the beginning of recorded 
history, billions of people have been 
born, but not one out of a million 
has gained any great distinction. So 
you have plenty of company if you 
haven't achieved every thing you in- 
tended to. Now, then, is ev verybody 
happy? 





Knighted by the Pope! 


The Age of Chivalry lives on in the 
pontifical Orders of knighthood 





OW DO PEOPLE REACT when 
papal honors come their 
way? Last year a Mexican 
laborer was singled out. He had 
raised 22 children, 17 of them adopt- 
ed, on sheer trust in God. He was so 
busy rushing off after supper to a 
parish meeting he didn’t even notice 
a letter from the chancery on his 
mantelpiece announcing the Holy 
Father’s “Well done!” 

While he was gone, 50 extra copies 
of the diocesan paper, with a write- 
up about him, arrived. His daughter 
put them away without opening 
them because she thought they were 
part of some new plan her father had 
to help raise money for the Church. 
(A variety show he st aged years ear- 
lier had prevented the "shutdown of 
his parish church, which was located 
in a store.) Finally, a call from the 
pastor woke the family up. He want- 
ed to know where everybody was for 
the presentation ceremony: the bish- 
Op was waiting. 

“I saw the letter there as I went 
by,” said the astounded guest of 
honor later, “but I figured it was just 
a reminder about the Holy Name 
meeting | was headed for anyway. 

In Texas, a banker active in all 











By 


James C. G. Conniff 
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kinds of charities put up nearly half 
the cost of a $250,000 Catholic 
school for Negro children. The bank- 
er is neither Catholic nor Negro. 
When word came that for his large- 
ness of heart Pope Pius XII wished 
to honor him, he was upset. 

“I don’t deserve it,” he said flatly. 
When the honor came through any- 
way, he publicly termed his benefac- 
tion to the school “only a down pay- 
ment on the debt we owe the Negro 
race.’ 

Some, by kidding about it ever so 
gently, like to keep themselves and 
others from being too dazzled. Frank 
M. Folsom, rca executive-committee 
chairman, hands over an elaborate 
visiting card engraved with his new 
rank in the Knights of the Holy 
Sepulcher (lieutenant in charge as 
far west as the Mississippi). “Just 
want you to know what a terrific guy 
I am!” he jokes. 

Al Smith told Jim Farley in a 
Turkish bath one day that he'd just 
been fitted for his new regalia as a 
Knight of Malta and was ; worried. 
Asked why, Al growled, “I'll never 
be able to get at my cigars in those 
duds.” 

This determination to play down 
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or ignore the role of self seems to be 
an automatic reaction among recipi- 
ents of papal honors, It is, moreover, 
in full Christian accord with the idea 
behind the awards themselves. They 
are a reward of love from the Vicar of 
Christ for men and women who to 
an outstanding degree have made 
Christ's charity and concern for his 
Church the hallmark of their lives. 

As sovereign of the State of Vati- 
can City, the Pope can also grant to 
his subjects personal or hereditary 
patents of nobility. Titles range from 
baron up to prince. Count is com- 
monest. If no constitutional clash is 
involved, citizens of other lands may 
receive these papal ranks as honors. 

But it is the supranational knight- 
hoods and decorations which receive 


the most publicity in the U.S. Since 
their start roughly 900 years ago, 
there have been some 18 ecclesiasti- 
cal Orders of knighthood. Seven still 


have an active international member- 


ship. But only five are pontifical 
Orders of knighthood in the strict 
sense, and have their members nom- 
inated and knighted directly by the 
Pope alone. 

Hence it is correct to say that some- 
one has been “knighted by the Pope” 
only if he receives one of these five 
pontifical Orders: 1. Supreme Order 
of Christ; 2. Order of the Golden 
Spur (The Golden Militia); 3. Or- 
der of Pius IX; 4. Order of St. ae 
ory the Great; 5. Order of St. Syl- 
vester, Pope. 

Courtesy and custom have come 
to extend this same dignity to the 
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remaining two Orders. The Eques- 
trian Order of the Holy Sepulcher 
of Jerusalem (Knights of the Holy 
Sepulcher) have as their grand mas- 
ter the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
but before being knighted by him 
members must be approved by the 
Holy See. And since 1797 the reign- 
ing Pontiff has personally chosen 
a grand master for the equally an- 
cient and august Sovereign Military 
Order of Malta (Knights of Malta). 

England’s Order of the Garter, 
though founded in 1348, is not the 
oldest knighthood in the world. The 
Knights of Malta are known to be at 
least 235 years older, and the Knights 
of the Holy Sepulcher may conceiv- 
ably be some centuries older than 
that. 

It should surprise no one that the 
Catholic Church harbors the most 
ancient chivalric Orders in existence: 
all chivalry is of Catholic origin. 
The knights of the 400-year Age of 
Chiv alry, which began in the 11th 
century, were dedicated to defense of 
the Church, protection of widows 
and orphans, rescue of those in bond- 
age, help for the sick and weak, see- 
ing justice done, and avenging in- 
justice. 

The chivalric virtues of selfless- 
ness, courage, generosity, good man- 
ners, loyalty, hospitality, and per- 
sonal sanctity were summed up in a 
little rhyming pledge that ran: 

My soul to God, 

My life to the crown, 
My heart to the lady, 
My own the renown! 





KNIGHTED BY THE 


This knightly spirit made possible 
in large measure the mighty Cru- 
sades, by which the Christians of 
Europe fought for the Holy Land 
and the tomb of Christ. Once the 
military purpose of the Crusades was 
accomplished, the great ecclesiastical 
Orders of knighthood began to take 
form. All started in the Holy Land, 
where the Crusades brought into 
focus the various needs each Order 
set itself to fulfill. 

These knightly Orders took vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
They were organized like Religious 
Communities. Each one assumed a 
specific project: guarding pilgrims, 
standing watch at the Holy Sepul- 
cher, tending the sick, fighting Mo- 
hammedan raiders. 

The Knights of Malta were early 
in the 11th century a hospital fra- 
ternity in Jerusalem, with St. John 
the Baptist as their patron. In time, 
these Knights Hospitallers extended 
their motto (“Service of the poor and 
protection of the faith”) to include 
armed escort for pilgrims to the holy 
places and military combat with 
Moslems. 

The Maltese Order in less than a 
century laid the foundations of the 
modern hospital. It insisted on stand- 
ards of hygiene and comfort for pa- 
tients that were almost modern. The 
Order provided not only _priest- 
knights for the spiritual care of the 
sick but a paid staff of doctors and 
other personnel. 

Though only seven of its knights 
escaped the fall of their last strong- 
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hold in Palestine, the sovereign Mil- 
itary Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
soon had built a navy and enlarged 
its membership to 300 for the con- 
quest of the isle of Rhodes in the 
Aegean sea, off Turkey. 

For another 200 years, as the 
Knights of Rhodes, they flayed the 
Mameluke and Turk by sea, minted 
their own money, made treaties with 
other nations as equals, and dis- 
patched ambassadors throughout Eu- 
rope. When the Sultan Sulegnan 
captured Rhodes in 1522, they car- 
ried on harassment of the infidel 
from Malta till the Napoleonic wars 
drove them finally to their present 
headquarters in Rome. 

The Knights of Malta today have 
about 5,000 members throughout the 
world. Of these, some 600, . or about 
the peak membership that once 
staffed the Holy Land, are Ameri- 
cans. Their distinguished roster in- 
cludes persons like former Atomic- 
Energy Commissioner Thomas E. 
Murray, rcA’s Frank Folsom, presi- 
dential act iser Bernard M. Shanley, 
newsman Bob Considine, publisher 
Martin Quigley, House Majority 
Leader John McCormack, and the 
former ambassador to Great Britain, 
Joseph P. Kennedy. 

From Rome headquarters, which 
is extraterritorial, like any embassy, 
the Knights of Malta still issue their 
own diplomatic passports, and main- 
tain legations in a number of foreign 
countries. But it is behind the scenes 
that their most impressive works of 
mercy are accomplished. 
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With true knightly humility, men 
of the Maltese Order do not talk 
about their children’s homes and 
training centers, their hospitals and 
ambulance systems, their food and 
medical supplies for disaster relief. 
During the Hungarian revolt, it took 
Russian border searchlights to sil- 
houette the tireless heroism of Aus- 
trian knights. They risked death 
leading scores of refugees to safety.” 

Unlike certain other papal orders 
of knighthood, the Knights of Malta 
may induct only Catholics. There is, 
however, a special decoration which 
on very rare occasions the sovereign 
council of the Order grants to non- 
Catholics for their exemplary _per- 
sonal life and good will toward the 
Church. In Paris, after the 2nd 


the Grand Cross of 


World War, 


Merit, with plaque, of the Sovereign 


Military Order of Malta, was con- 
ferred by an emissary from Rome on 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The Knights of the Holy Sepul- 
cher, now engaged in labors of char- 
ity throughout the world, were once 
the most privileged Order of knight- 
hood. They took precedence over all 
other knights but those of the now 
defunct Order of the Golden Fleece. 
They could make notaries public, 
could legitimize persons born out 
of wedlock, and could even change 
a name given in Baptism. They could 
pardon fe lons en route to the scaffold 
and, though only laymen, possess 
Church property . 

CATHOLIC 


*See “Men of the Maltese Cross,’’ 


Dicesr, Dec., 1957, p. 44. 
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No chivalric Order has such 
mighty prerogatives today, but with 
membership restricted to the heads 
of nations the Order of Christ comes 
nearest: it has only five members. 

The Order of the Golden Spur is 
also exclusive, but the limit on its 
membership is 100. It is given for 
feats of arms, for writing, or for any 
deeds that spread the faith and cham- 
pion the Church. How then can a 
Moslem ruler like Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi, the shah of Iran, be a knight 
of the papal Golden Militia? 

Any non-Catholic who helps the 
Church by signing a concordat, for 
example, or permitting Catholic mis- 
sionaries to go about their work un- 
molested, or otherwise showing good 
will in some outstanding fashion, 
may be honored with papal knight- 
hood. For some it will be the Order 
of Christ, for others the Order of 
Pius IX. 

To avoid difficulties in presenting 
specifically Catholic honors in future 
to non-Catholic or non-Christian 
leaders, Pope Pius XII last February 
“increased” the Order of Pius IX 
with a rank higher than any existing. 
It is the class of the Grand Collar, a 
double gold chain for the neck with 
crossed papal keys at intervals and 
two doves on a pontifical tiara at the 
center. In June, the Holy Father 
conferred this new honor for the first 
time on President Sean O'Kelly of 
Ireland, who was already a Knight 
Grand Cross. 

The only papal Order of knight- 


hood which may be conferred on 
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women and clergy as well as laymen 
is the Order of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Known as Dames or Ladies of the 
Holy Sepulcher, American women 
in this category now number about 
280. Usually husband and wife are 
inducted together, as happened a 
few years ago with Irene Dunne and 
her husband, Dr. Francis S. Griffin, 
and Dennis Day and his wife. 
Knights of St. Gregory the Great 
include the late street-corner speaker 
David Goldstein; Chicago’s Dr. John 
F. Ruzic, who treated Cardinal 
Stepinac; the late Postmaster Gener- 
al Robert F. Hannegan; Rhode 


Island’s Gov. Denis J. Roberts; Sena- 
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tor John O. Pastore; John McShain, 
who rebuilt the White House; the 
Catholic Press association’s President 
John J. Daly; and hundreds of mod- 
est souls who have served the Church 
with their lives—like the 85-year-old 
Midwest Irish railroader who so won 
the admiration of railroad brass that 
he wound up getting them to help 
the Church in a dozen different 
ways. 

Papal knighthood, said Pius IX, 
was “not instituted to encourage van- 
ity and ambition, but solely to reward 
virtue and outstanding merit.” And, 
added St. Pius X, to spur other men 
to follow its sublime example. 


~* 
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PERILS OF INFLATION 
A wealthy motorist, finding that he was out of gas, coasted into a roadside station. 
After he had waited nearly a minute for service, a sleepy-looking youth came out 


to the pumps. 


“Get a move on, boy,” commanded the motorist. 


“I want some gas. You should 


have more push! You can’t run a business like this without it. If I hadn’t kept 
pushing since I was a boy, I wouldn’t be where I am today.” 
“That sure is fine,” said the attendant. “I guess you'll have to push some more. 
P 


Wall Street Journal (2 Sept. 58). 


There ain’t a drop of gas in this station.” 


~*~ 


A Broadway character showed up at one of his haunts wearing a sour expression. 


“What’sa matter?” 
“Aw, I have lousy luck.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, two weeks ago my grandfather died and left me $20,000.” 


asked a crony. 


“That’s bad?” 
“No, but last week an uncle left me $30,000.” 
“So what’s the beef?” 


“This week,” groused the character, “nuthin’!” Frances Benson. 





By Elizabeth 


Vandon 


Condensed from the book* 


Late Dawn (ID 


I find Reality at last 


was Not YET 30, but life, 

| which I was determined to 

| ~ | “taste to the full,” had played 
some shabby tricks on me. I was the 
child of a marriage that had been 
broken and then clumsily patched. 

I had lost all respect for my 
father, for whom I had once cared 
very deeply, yet I clung to the god- 
less attitudes he had taught me, 
While still in my teens, I had be- 
come involved in a sordid affair with 
aman much older than myself. I had 
rejected the principles the world 
lives by, and come to a point very 
near despair. 

I began to take serious stock of 
myself. I had to admit that things 
seemed to have gone wrong with me 
right from the beginning. Here I 
was, with good health, and not a few 
other gifts. Yet what had I done with 


my life> So far, nothing. I had had 
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“a good time,” but had this brought 
me happiness, the one thing, surely R 
that everyone was aiming for? I had 
to admit that it had not, not even the 
most ordinary happiness, let alone 
the real and lasting happiness that 
I was after. 

For the first time, I found myself 
wondering seriously whether those 
things which I had always thought 
of as “happening” to me might not 
perhaps have been brought about by 
something within myself. It was a 
new and startling idea. 

“Know thyself: and the more 
there is to know, the longer it takes.’ 
That was the translation of a proverb 
I had read many years ago. But how 
did one get to know oneself? It was 
one thing to know the best thing to 
do, and quite another to know the 
best way of doing it. 

Psy choanaly sis, | thought, would 


3, and reprinted with permission, 


1924 pp. Bde 
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not only show me the kind of person 
I was and the kind of life I needed 
to live, it would also uncover the un- 
conscious urge or complex or what- 
ever it was that was ruining my life. 
Once it had been dug up and expos- 
ed to my conscious mind, the tables 
would be turned; instead of being 
controlled by it, I would be in con- 
trol. 

I won’t bore you with a detailed 
description of the lengthy, compli- 
cated business that this analysis of 
mine turned out to be. I could not 
do so if I tried. Even if I were not too 
unskilled at words, the picture I 
would have to paint would appear 
incomprehensible, if not downright 
ridiculous, to anyone who has not 
had the experience himself. It is 
enough to say that analysis does noth- 
ing to help the patient discover the 
all. important spiritual element with- 
in himself. Consequently he does not 
attain his fullest stature as a human 
being. Moreover, because Freudian 
analy sis refuses to recognize the ulti- 

mate reality, God, as anything but a 
purely subjective reality—a_projec- 
tion of infantile needs and phanta- 
sies—it is doomed from the start to 
fail in its object: the harmonious ad- 
justment of the whole personality to 
reality. 

Nevertheless, for weeks, months, 
years I cooperated with my analyst, 
expending untold energy on the 
probing and plumbing, digging and 
delving into the seemingly unfath- 
omable depths of my unconscious 
mind. Had I not staked my all on a 
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successful outcome, I think I would 
have quit soon after the analysis be- 
gan. As it was, dazed with exhaus- 
tion, I plodded grimly on. Looking 
back now, that whole period of my 
life seems like some incredible night- 
mare. During it, my father died. 

Though I had been seeing very 
little of my parents, his death affect- 
ed me deeply. I completely forgot the 
elements that marred our relation- 
ship in later life. I remembered only 
my childhood love. 

I was with him when he died; and 
I thought it very strange that after a 
lifetime of unbelief, almost the last 
words he spoke were “The Lord is 
my Shepherd.” I thought about it a 
great deal. I finally concluded that 
he had undergone some kind of men- 
tal regression to the days of his child- 
hood, possibly as a result of the ill- 
ness. 


AFTER MY FATHER’S DEATH, my 
mother and I drew somewhat closer 
together. I came to see that my re- 
sentment at my father’s desertion had 
somehow become displaced onto my 
mother, onto men in general, even 
onto society as a whole. With this 
recognition two things happened. 1. 
My unconscious feeling of guilt was 
dispelled, as was the false hatred I 
had so long held for men. I was able 
to see them as human beings, and. 
to treat them as such. 2. The same 
transformation took place in my at- 
titude toward my mother and to some 
extent in my attitude toward society. 

I decided to make a clean sweep 
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of almost everything connected with 
my old life. For the first time, I set- 
tled down to a serious study of paint- 
ing. With sublimation as my watch- 
word, for some years I painted like 
one possessed. I worked all day and 
every day. I was now the Dedicated 
Realist. 

For the occasional holidays which 
realism insisted that I take, I went 
to the mountains. I liked Wales best. 
There, with some isolated farmhouse 
or lonely inn as my headquarters, I 
would spe nd days wandering over 
the hills, “meditating.” Sometimes I 
would lie stretched on my back, my 
mind almost a blank, absorbing into 
my being the surrounding stillness 
and watching clouds of incompar- 
able whiteness, such as I have never 


seen anywhere but in Wales, chasing 
one another across the clean blue of 
the sky. 

For the first time it occurred to me 
that the beauty and design I could 
see all around me must hav e come 


from somewhere; it couldn’t have 

“Just happened.” It must have come 
from something that contained with- 
in itself all the beauty that had ever 
been, was, and ever would be. There- 
fore, it could never have had 2 be- 
ginning and would never come to an 
end. I cannot describe the wild hope 
that this idea brought me. 

For a time my w rork brought me a 
sense of fulfillment and a “kind of 
peace. Then came the 2nd World 
War, and with it more bitterness and 
disillusionment. 

I spent the war years in London, 
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and, like most people, witnessed un- 
forgettable horrors. Night after night 
I saw the sky aglow with fire. I saw 
people dragged from buildings with 
half their faces or their arms, eyes, 
legs, blown away. I saw women, 
children, old people shivering in 
their night clothes as they watched 
their homes going up in flames be- 
fore their eyes. I came to know the 
sound of the doodle bomb, faint at 
first, but growing louder until with 
an incredible roar it passed overhead. 
I knew the meaning of that sinister 
silence, a prelude to the earsplitting 
crash that meant agony and death. 
I knew the relief that changed at 
once to sick pity for those w ho had 
“had it.” 

I did a lot of wondering about 
those poor wretches: about what 
they were doing and thinking when 
it happened. Perhaps they had been 
cooking, eating, drinking. Suddenly, 
out of the blue, “it” had come. 

My mother was lucky. She had 
died just before all this frightfulness 
started up. I couldn't help feeling 
glad for her sake, even though I miss- 
ed her very much. She had been ill, 
on and off, for several years, ever 
since my father’s death. Toward the 
end, I had been seeing a great deal 
of her. I told her that Iw ished I had 
been “better” to her. Whereupon she 
said something that puzzled me. She 
said, “You didn’t know.” Then she 
smiled and said, “All your life you 
will be able to remember that you 
helped me when you could and 
when I most needed it. Good- by, 
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dear. God bless you.” Those were 
her last words to me. 

I often thought about them, I 
wondered exactly what she meant by 
“You didn’t know.” But especially I 
thought about the words, “God bless 
you.” 

Now I wanted to die thinking 
beautiful thoughts so that they, at 
least, would go on existing forever 
as part of the beauty of the universe. 
I wanted this so badly that often 
when I stood rooted to the spot, wait- 
ing for the bomb I was certain was 
going to drop on me, I found myself 
muttering (just like the people I 
thought of as religious dopes), “Oh 

God, if I’m going to die, let me die 
thinking beautiful thoughts.” 

Yes, the war was frightful, but in 
some ways the peace was almost 
worse. It seemed that everywhere 
you went there was nothing but 
scrounging and black marketeering, 
tipping, wirepulling, bribery, and 
under- the- counter w rangling. Every- 
thing was a racket and everybody 
knew it: the clothing and petrol 
rackets, the cigarette and gin rackets, 
the milk and meat rackets. And 
everywhere we were being hounded 
and herded by those unspeakable 
Planners. I absolutely detested them. 
I would get away from rackets and 
Planners and go where there was 
peace and quiet. I would go to the 
Aran Isles, that little group in the 
Atlantic off the west coast of Ireland. 

I had never been there, but many 
years ago I had seen a documentary 
film, Man of Aran. It depicted a life 
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as remote from civilization as any- 
thing you could imagine. 

Even after three years of so-called 
peace, traveling was ‘still no joke. But 
I would get there somehow. First I 
would go to Dublin, and there I 


could find out more about it. 


In Duszin, everyone tried to dis- 
courage me. The islands were mere 
rocks, they said, bleak and desolate. 
People went there in summer some- 
times, but in winter, never. It was 
now nearly November. If I found a 
boat to take me, I would have to buck 
the full fury of gales and tremendous 
seas. If I survived the trip and found 
a bed to sleep in (which was doubt- 
ful), it would be wringing wet— 
everything on the islands was always 
wringing ‘wet—and I would be cer- 
tain to catch pneumonia. 

Far from discouraging me, this 
bleak talk only added to my enthusi- 
asm. What better than to be cut off 
from everything and everybody, the 
confounded Planners included? I 
took a train to Galway, and from 
there a little fishing boat to Inish- 
more, the largest of the Aran Isles. 
We had a fairly good crossing. I did- 
n't feel a bit sick. 

I was able to rent a room in a lit- 
tle cottage with a thatched roof. 
There were only oil lamps and can- 
dles, but ev erything was very clean. 
The owner was an ‘extraordinary old 
Irishwoman with a black shawl and 
wrinkles. As I had been told, there 
were no trees or shrubbery on the 
island, nothing to see but bare rock 
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and wild sea. After a supper of boiled 
egos, homemade scones, and jam eat- 
en before a blazing peat fire, I went 
down to the village hall to watch the 
Gaelic dancing. 

During the short time I spent on 
the island I lived in a kind of trance. 
In the daytime I went for long walks, 
exploring the island from end to end. 
Sometimes I would sit for hours, in- 
different to the cold and damp, gaz- 
ing out at the vast gray Atlantic, 
foam-flecked and shrouded in mist. 

At night I sat in the cottage kitch- 
en where, because of the shortage of 
candles and oil, the only light was 
from the peat fire. I talked to the 
old woman of the cottage and her 
friends, who were in the habit of 
staying up until two or three in the 
morning. All the time I wondered 
about a strange, inexplicable “some- 
thing” I could sense in these people. 
They were uneducated, unread, and 
probs ibly, I thought, iiliter: ite. Many 
of them, except for an occasional day 
trip to Galway, had never left the 
island. Yet it was clear that they had 
something that I didn’t have—nor 
any of my friends. 

What was it? Wisdom was the 
word that came to mind. But it was 
not the right one, because it was not 
anything they said that impressed 
me; it was some atmosphere that 
seemed to surround them. 

The time came for me to leave the 
island, and I returned to Galway. For 
some reason, I decided not to return 
by train to Dublin, but to go by bus. 
There were many interesting stop- 
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ping places along the way, I was as- 
sured, I must be certain to visit the 
monastery at R—. 

The journey to R— took about 
three hours. Each time we passed a 
church I noticed my fellow passen- 
gers making what to me was a mys- 
terious gesture with their right 
hands. Watching closely, l conciad: 
ed that it must , * the Sign of the 
Cross. 

The conductor, who had helped 
me get my portfolio and other paint- 
ing apparatus aboard the bus, told 
me something of the monastery I was 
to visit. There were some wonderful 
paintings in the chapel there that I 
should see, he told me. Many vears 
ago, a Spanish ship had_ been 
wrecked off the coast there, and the 
crew, having managed to swim 
ashore with the paintings intact, had 
presented them to the monks in grati- 
tude for the hospitality they had re- 
ceived. 

Once at R—, I spent a whole day 
exploring the village and country- 
side. I called on an old lady who was 
reputed to be a tremendous “charac- 
ter” in these parts. She had taken an 
active part in the struggle with the 
Black and Tans (now politely re- 
ferred to as the Trouble). The story 
of her adventures was almost legen- 
dary. 

The monastery stood on a cliff 
overlooking the sea. The chapel was 
a bare, poor little place, I thought, 
badly in need of repair, and hide- 
ously ugly. For a few minutes I stood 
in silence, watching a light twin- 
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kling above the altar. I scanned 
the rows of uncomfortable- looking 
benches, empty now. My imagina- 
tion pictured deluded dopes sitting 
there on Sundays, muttering prayers. 
I took one of the pamphlets on dis- 
play at the back of the chapel. It was 
about Confession. Outside, standing 
under a tree, I read it, then threw it 
away in disgust. I thought I'd never 
seen such rubbish. 

I remember little about the “fam- 
ous” paintings. They impressed me 
much less than an incident which oc- 
curred a little later. I/ was talking to 
three of the Brothers, all of whom 
had received me with great kindness, 
when suddenly a bell began to toll 
for what I now realize was the An- 
gelus. Whereupon, putting their 
hands together, these three extraor- 
dinary men started muttering. (Pray- 
ing! I thought with astonishment.) 
They scemed to have forgotten my 
existence. Once I would have roared 
with laughter at such a sight, but 
now I could not laugh even inward- 
ly. The simplicity of these men, their 
natural, unaffected performance of 
an action which I could not have per- 
formed in front of a stranger for any- 
thing, lent a tremendous dignity to 
the incident. For the first time in my 


life, I felt slightly humble. 


I pecwep To co to the village hall 
that night, watch the dancers, and 
perhaps work out a few successful 
sketches. I hadn’t been drawing long 
when I saw to my horror what I 


AS oe 
thought was a “parson” bearing 
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down on me. Catching sight of his 
Roman collar, I thought: “Snakes! 
Here comes a priest—I’m off.” But it 
was too late; I was trapped. He seat- 
ed himself beside me and began to 
make polite conversation. He was 
nothing extraordinary to look at—a 
youngish man, I found out later, for 
I must confess that at the time I hard- 
ly noticed what age he was. He was 

a priest, and to me, priests had no 
age; they weren’t human. 

"ht. asked me if I was on holiday 
and how long I was staying in the 
village. I realized as he talked that 
this man had that same mysterious 
“something” that I had first observed 
in the people of Aran. I could almost 
feel some tremendous force emanat- 
ing from and surrounding him, 
something living and vital. 

That night, back j in my little room, 
I lay awake wondering about this 
strange encounter, and all the other 
strange things that had been happen- 
ing to me ever since I had started out 
on this incredible journey. 

Next day I went over to the har- 
bor to paint. But I couldn’t concen- 
trate. Several times in the distance I 
saw a black figure pedaling up and 
down the street on a bicycle, going 
into and out of houses. What’s he do- 
ing, making all those calls, and in all 
weathers, too, I suppose? CI thought 
complacently of my own car in Lon- 
don. ) 

What was it that these people had, 
especially this priest, that made them 
seem so real? That something, what- 
ever it was, obviously made them 
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happy. The next morning, just as it 
was getting light, an astounding 
thought struck me, so astounding 
that I shot bolt upright in bed. I had 
remembered what I had not given a 
thought to in years; I caught again 
that vivid awareness I had had as a 
child of the reality of Christ. “Good 
heavens!” I thought. “It couldn’t be 
their religion, could it?” 

No, of course not. Why, these peo- 
ple were Catholics, victims of the 
biggest fairy story of the lot! How on 

earth could this ‘thing that I felt to 
be real have anything t to do with reli- 
gion? | thought of the atrocious pic- 
tures and statuettes that had affront- 
ed my eyes ever since I had arrived in 
this part of the world. Oh no! I 
thought in a kind of agony. Not that! 

Next morning | “found myself 
walking up the village street asking 
where the priest liv ed, and the next 
thing I knew I was walking up the 
little path to his house. Even as I 
was doing so, I was thinking, “Why, 
I’ve gone crackers! Thank God, my 
London friends can’t see me now; 
they'd split their sides laughing. 
Wh: it am I going to say to hin. any- 
way?” 

He answered the door himself. He 
looked a little surprised to see me, 
but he asked me in. He led the way 
to a little room that, according to my 
standards, was poor-looking, but it 
was cozy. A peat fire was burning 
on the hearth and the whole place 
seemed to be littered with books and 
papers. 

Without 


any preliminaries, 
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heard myself saying, “Will you tell 
me something about the Catholic re- 
ligion?” He looked at me rather 
guardedly for a moment, as if he 
were trying to read my thoughts Cas 
well he might). Then he asked me 
what my religion was. 

I laughed. } said, “Me? I haven’t 
got any ‘religion. I haven't set foot in 


church except to go to a wedding or 
something.” 

He said, 
don’t you?” 

Again I laughed. I said, “Of 
course I don’t. Do you—really?” CI 
thought that like all religious dopes 
he must know in his heart that he 
was kidding himself.) 

But he said, “I do.” He said it so 
simply and with such dignity I knew 
right away that he meant it. “Well, 
blow me down!” I thought. But as I 
couldn’t think of anything to say, I 
didn’t say anything. 

Then he said, “But you believe in 
a life after death, don’t you?” 

I replied, “Of course I don’t.” And 
to my great surprise, tears came into 


3ut you believe in God, 
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my eyes. I felt an awful bitterness 
welling up in my heart, and I heard 
my self saying, “IT wish I did—I wish 
] could believe in something. But I 

can’t.” I felt utterly miser rable, know- 

ing in that moment that I could nev- 
er feel contempt for the “religious 
dopes” any more. I envied them: 
they had something, whereas I had 
nothing. 

The priest proceeded to tell me a 
little, a very little, about God and 
Jesus Christ and heaven and hell and 
eternity. But it was not what he said 
that impressed me; it was his abso- 
lute sincerity. 

I looked around, noticing that the 
rug was frayed and that the whole 
room badly needed decorating. | 
thought of his bicycle, and wend red 


why he did not have a car. Too poor, 
I supposed. 
Suddenly I said, “Are you happy?’ 
Again with that simple dignity he 


replied, “I am.” Then he added, 
“Thanks be to God.” 

I just looked at him. To my shame, 
I felt the tears coming again. “I wish 
I was,” I confessed. “Oh C 30d, I wish 
I could be happy!” 

‘God means us to be happy, you 

know,” the priest said, and smiled. 

Suddenly I found myself making 
what was almost a general Confes- 
sion, though of course I didn’t recog- 
nize it as such at the time. I told him 
all about myself, past and present, 
and about the mess I had made of my 
life. 

The priest took it all calmly, and 
then because I had told him all the 
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things about myself I considered 
“bad,” I decided to mention a few of 
the things he might consider “good.” 
So I told him about my standards: 
the ones I had made for myself, in- 
cluding those about not going back 
on people and never breaking prom- 
ises once I had made them. 

I felt quite bolstered up when he 
said encour: agingly, “Well, there you 
are now! You did at least make some 
standards for yourself. That’s better 
than nothing, isn’t it?” It was almost 
as though he had patted me on the 
back, and I felt a warm glow. Per- 
haps I wasn’t such a hopeless case 
after all. 

He sat thinking a bit longer, then 

asked me why I had come to see him. 
I said I didn’t know. And then he 
said a very surprising thing. He said, 
“You know, I think that God has 
called you. You must answer this 
call, because if you neglect it, it may 
never come again.’ 

Suddenly he seemed to have an 
idea. He said, “You told me that if 
you once make a promise you keep 
it. Will you promise me something?’ . 

| thought, “Golly, what's coming 
now? 

He said, “Will you promise me to 
pray? Because,” he added, “if you 
pray, God will give you the grace 
you need,” 

Grace? I didn’t know what he was 
talking about. “But he’s been very 
kind,” I thought. “If he wants me to 
pray, w hy, OK, [Il pray. It won't kill 
me.” | told him I would. 

But I didn’t know any prayers. I 
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wondered if I could remember a few 
lines of the Our Father I had learned 
at school, but I doubted that I could. 
So I said, “But what shall I say? I 
don’t know any prayers.” 

He went out of the room, and 
came back with a little card in his 
hand. It had a gold medallion pinned 
on it Che called it a medal). Printed 
on the card and engraved in tiny let- 
ters on the medal were the words: “O 
Mary conceived without sin, pray 
for us who have recourse to thee.” 
That, he explained, was the prayer 
he wanted me to say. I said I would. 

We talked for a while longer, and 
he mentioned that he had a funeral 
service the next morning. I could 
come if I wished. 


I wenr. I had nothing to put on my 
head because I had lost my scarf. I 
sat on a bench, feeling extremely sil- 
ly, trying to make out what was go- 
ing on. The priest had his back to 
the people and he was doing some- 
thing at the altar. It looked to me as 
though he was ironing something, I 
watched a bird that had flown in the 
window. It was hopping around on 
the coffin that stood in front of the 
altar. I wondered about the corpse in 
the coffin. What had he been think- 
ing about when he died? 

Later, I accompanied the little 
party to the cemetery by the sea. The 
priest stood at the grave and the cof- 
fin was lowered into it. Then the 
priest and everyone else knelt down. 
It would look very rude if I didn’t 
kneel too, so I did. The wind was 
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blowing, and my eyes and nose be- 
came filled with sand. 

That afternoon I went to see the 
priest again and told him I had decid- 
ed to give “all that” up. I meant the 
kind of life I had been living. He 
looked very pleased. Was it a prom- 
ise? 

I said that Yes it was, but that I 
felt very frightened. 

“Tt won't ‘be as hard as you think, 
you know,” he said. 

I asked him rather doubtfully if 
he didn’t think it was too late for me 
to change. He almost laughed. He 
said, “With God it’s never too late.” 
Then he asked me to promise him 
one more thing. He asked me to 
promise that when I got back to Lon- 
don I would go to see a priest. “Go 
to the church on Farm St.,” he said, 

“and talk to the priest just as you 
have talked to me.” I said again that 
I would, and he looked delighted. 

Back in London I lost no time in 
presenting myself at Farm St. Almost 
immediately I started a course of in- 
struction. For the first time in my life 
I began to experience the joy of logi- 
cal thinking. And though what I 
learned there and elsewhere (and 
have in fact been learning over a pe- 
riod of years since) was new to me, 
none of it has seemed new. The 
knowledge acquired step by step in 
a process of logical reasoning and 
that “seen” in the moment when a 
shutter went up in my mind have 
been like two paths running parallel 
to each other. My delight in this 
discovery has been tremendous. 
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On April 12, 1949, I was again in could see now how, during all those 
the little ches at R—. I had just years when I thought I was search- 
been baptized (Elizabeth) by the ing, I had been turning my back 
priest on whom I thought never to upon the Reality that had all along 
set eyes again. And from his hands, _ been reaching out to me, the Reality 
at the altar where the familiar light that was always there, right at my 
was still twinkling, I had received very door, knocking with infinite 
my First Communion. gentleness, waiting with infinite pa- 

I was kneeling beside my god- _ tience for the momnent when I would 
mother, the old ledy who had fought choose to turn from my search and 
the Black and Tans. see. And I knew that it was not I 

I was not feeling the least bit silly | who had at last found Reality; Reali- 
or self-conscious. On the contrary, I ty had at last found me. 


Sonn 
ae 


IN OUR HOUSE 


For as long as she could remember, our daughter Jane had been looking forward 
to having a little baby sister to play with. Alas! our family tree seemed to have run 
out of girls after Jane was born; we had two children in close succession—both 


boys. 

Jane took her disappointments well, but when little Billy arrived, I became a 
little worried about how she would react. “Why don’t we tell her that B illy looks 
just like she did when she was a baby?” my husband suggested. 

That’s what we did, and Jane seemed pleased, but at first said nothing. After 
several noncommittal glances in the direction of the crib, she came out with, “T 
must say he is cute for a boy.” Mrs. Roman Pieper. 


be 


I’ve been a detective in the Detroit police department for the last nine years. 
Ordinarily, I report for duty in a business suit. Once, however, a particular detail 
required that I assume a disheveled appearance. 

As I was having breakfast, my seven-year-old Joe came into the kitchen, and 
seeing that I was unshaven and wearing tattered clothing, asked if I was going 
to work that day. 

Without explaining what the detail was, I said jokingly » “Yes, today your daddy 
is going to be a real gumshoe—a genuine detective. 

Joe regarded me seriously for a minute, then said, “What have you been doing 
all hiss: years, dad? Just practicing?” Earl Cylkowski. 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 


acknowledged or returned.] 
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wondered if I could remember a few 
lines of the Our Father I had learned 
at school, but I doubted that I could. 
So I said, “But what shall I say? I 
don’t know any prayers.” 

He went out of the room, and 
came back with a little card in his 
hand. It had a gold medallion pinned 
on it Che called it a medal). Printed 
on the card and engraved in tiny let- 
ters on the medal were the words: “O 
Mary conceived without sin, pray 
for us who have recourse to thee.” 
That, he explained, was the prayer 
he wanted me to say. I said I would. 

We talked for a while longer, and 
he mentioned that he had a funeral 
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I went. I had nothing to put on my 
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the coffin that stood in front of the 
altar. I wondered about the corpse in 
the coffin. What had he been think- 
ing about when he died? 

Later, I accompanied the little 
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fin was lowered into it. Then the 
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blowing, and my eyes and nose be- 
came filled with sand. 

That afternoon I went to see the 
priest again and told him I had decid- 
ed to give “all that” up. I meant the 
kind of life I had been living. He 
looked very pleased. Was it a prom- 
ise? 

I said that Yes it was, but that I 
felt very frightened. 

“It won't be as hard as you think, 
you know,” he said. 

I asked him rather doubtfully if 
he didn’t think it was too late for me 
to change. He almost laughed. He 
said, “With God it’s never too late.” 
Then he asked me to promise him 
one more thing. He asked me to 
promise that when I got back to Lon- 
don I would go to see a priest. “Go 
to the church on Farm St.,” he said, 

“and talk to the priest just as you 
have talked to me.” I said again that 
I would, and he looked delighte od. 

Back in London I lost no time in 
presenting myself at Farm St. Almost 
immediately I started a course of in- 
struction. For the first time in my life 
I began to experience the joy of logi- 
cal thinking. And though what I 
learned there and elsewhere Cand 
have in fact been learning over a pe- 
riod of years since) was new to me, 
none of it has seemed new. The 
knowledge acquired step by step in 
a process of logical reasoning and 
that “seen” in the moment when a 
shutter went up in my mind have 
been like two paths running parallel 
to each other. My delight in this 
discovery has been tremendous. 
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On April 12, 1949, I was again in could see now how, during all those 
the little church at R—. I had just years when I thought I was search- 
been baptized (Elizabeth) by the ing, I had been turning my back 
priest on whom I thought never to upon the Reality that had all along 
set eyes again. And from his hands, _ been reaching out to me, the Reality 
at the altar where the familiar light that was always there, right at my 
was still twinkling, I had received very door, knocking with infinite 
my First Communion. gentleness, w aiting with infinite pa- 
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That’s what we did, and Jane seemed pleased, but at first said nothing. After 
several noncommittal glances in the direction of the crib, she came out with, “T 
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I’ve been a detective in the Detroit police department for the last nine years. 
Ordinarily, I report for duty in a business suit. Once, however, a particular detail 
required that I assume a disheveled appearance. 

As I was having breakfast, my seven-year-old Joe came into the kitchen, and 
seeing that I was unshaven and wearing tattered clothing, asked if I was going 
to work that day. 

Without explaining what the detail was, I said jokingly, “Yes, today your daddy 
is going to be a real gumshoe—a genuine detective.” 
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This month’s question and answer: 
THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: I would like to 


send along a question. To me, a psy- 
chiatrist, it is important: it refers to 
the age-old question of Determinism 
vs. Free Will, and I am trying to find 
out why the Catholic Church con- 


siders and believes that man is en- 
dowed by God with the power to ex- 
ercise free will and is therefore re- 
sponsible for his actions resulting 
from choice. 

The mind, and therefore one of its 
components, the will, is in its total 
functioning partly conscious and 
partly unconscious. To me, free will 
is equivalent to the conscious mo- 
tives found in the ego. These con- 
scious motives are in themselves very 
complex derivations of unconscious 
instinctual motives. 

To me, a human act is determined 
or conditioned by a host of factors. 
The principle of causality in the field 
of human behavior seems to be indi- 
cated, with our actions determined 
more by unconscious than by con- 
scious motiv ation—and one hz is no 


control of unconscious motivations. 
Is one’s behavior determined by ethi- 
cal values incorporated in the person- 
ality, and is it therefore one’s respon- 
sibility? ? H. Sinclair Tait, M.D. 


THE AN S WE R: 
By J. D. Conway 

In your letter, Doctor, I discern 
three questions or arguments regard 
ing free will: 1. our reasons for be- 
lieving in it; 2. the determining 
power of motivations; and 3. the 
effect of natural laws, like causality, 
on our free actions. 

Our reasons for believing that man 
has a free will and is responsible for 
his deliberate actions are derived 
from three sources: theology, philos- 
ophy, and immediate natural evi- 
dence. 

In Sacred Scripture it is clearly re- 
vealed that God will reward the good 
and punish the wicked. In various 
ways we are told that we will gain 
eternal life if we have faith, keep the 
Commandments, love God. and do 
good to our neighbor; and it is simi- 
larly evident that we will be damned 
to eternal pains if we are unfaithful 
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to God, break his laws, or violate jus- 
tice and charity. 

We hold it equally certain that 

God is good and just. But it would 
ev idently be cruel and unfair to pun- 
ish a man for something he could not 
help. And rewards itt ¥ be unde- 
served if we were not responsible for 
our own good acts. Without free will 
there should be no blame or credit; 
there might be a heaven, but there 
could be no hell. 

[t would be easy here, Doctor, to 
get off the track of your question and 
become involved in the theological 
problems of determinism, w hich re- 
sult from original sin, the effects 
of God’s grace and predestination. 
These are age-old questions too, but 
not the ones which interest you. 


Our second reason for believing 

that man is free results from our con- 
, ’ 7 

cept of man’s nature. We hold that 

man has a spiritual soul as well as a 


material body; and freedom is a nat- 
ural characteristic of spiritual things. 
Man is a rational animal, and the 
roots of his freedom are in the ration- 
al part of him. Of course, man is not 
entirely spiritual; so he is not entirely 
free. Determinism is a natural char- 
acteristic of material things. Man has 
a physical body and that body is sub- 
ject to the phy sical laws of nature. 
But man’s body and soul act together 
as a unit; so the freedom of man’s 
soul deeply affects the material part 
of him, while his physical motiva- 
tions strongly push and pull his soul. 

Our third reason for holding man 
free derives from natural ev sdence: 
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from the facts of our own personal 
consciousness, from man’s universal 
conviction of freedom, and from the 
resulting moral attitudes and social 
conventions of all mankind. 

My personal conviction that I am 
free is strengthened at this moment 
by my sharp awareness that each 
phrase I write represents a decision, 
and often these decisions are made 
with much effort. I must make each 
one myself; I cannot wait for them to 
be thrust upon me. And when I am 
through I know that the result and 
responsibility are mine. If I should 
write errors critics will not blame mo- 
tive forces or motivation tracts; they 
will blame me. 

You will find it elementary, Doc- 
tor, to review our mental processes in 
reaching a decision. But I ask your 
pé atience while we think about decid- 
ing on a trip to New York. Our mo- 
tives are many, and most of them 
are conscious: cost, inconvenience, 
pleasure, fatigue, separation from 
family, business profit, and recrea- 
tion. 

We might spend hours or days 
weighing these motives carefully; or 
we might jump to a sudden decision 
as soon as the idea hits us. As we 
weigh motives and balance them 
against opposite reasons we may find 
ourselves on the point of making one 
decision, then backing out and al- 
most reaching another. We may end 
up sleeping on it, and we are likely 
to find our indecision painful. If we 
observe carefully we will find that 
not all motives are rational: feelings, 
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emotions, moods, headache, and di- 
gestion may influence us; and some- 
times we are led into decision by the 
power of suggestion. 

In the long run, it would seem that 
the deciding | factor is the focus of our 
attention. If we dwell on the pleas- 
ures of the trip and push all else to 
the back of our minds, we will surely 
go. But if we concentrate on the ex- 
pense we may talk ourselves out of it. 

All along, we know that the deci- 
sion is our own, though we may seek 
to avoid it, to let someone else make 
it for us, or to leave it to chance. But 
if we do make the decision it is made 
freely; and we know that we could 
have made the opposite decision— 
and we can still back out of it, if we 


have not thoroughly committed our- 


selves. 

Now my question to you is this, 
Doctor. How do you explain the 
complete and unquestioning con- 
viction of freedom which we have at 
every moment of our debate and de- 
cision? You may say, as some do, that 
our decision is only a complicated 
conflict of impulses, working them- 
selves in a roundabout way to an im- 
pulsive solution. Then how do you 
explain the keen conviction that we 
have an active, dynamic role in it 
and are responsible for the outcome? 
Is it an illusion? If it is, then it is an 
illusion common to all men, imposed 
upon them by nature itself. And Iam 
sure that even when you have thor- 
oughly convinced yourself that it is 
an ‘Wlasion, you still suffer thorough- 
ly from the ‘illusion. 
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You probably deal with illusions 
and delusions daily in your work, but 
you do not postulate them lightly or 
needlessly. Would you then be con- 
tent with the theory that all men, ev 
erywhere, at all times, are eealininie 
deluded regarding the freedom with 
which they seem to make their 
decisions? 

Of course, the majority of our de- 
cisions do not result from careful and 
conscious deliberation. But general- 
ly, even in our spontaneous, horse- 
back decisions we are convinced that 
we are free, and we blame ourselves 
that they are imprudent and ill-con- 
sidered. Often when we review our 
sudden judgments we realize that we 
were swayed by motives which we 
did not recognize at the time. But 
swayed or not, the decision was ours 
—poor one that it was. 

It is simply a plain and practical 
fact that in our daily lives we con- 
sider ourselves responsible and hold 
others responsible. Our moral con- 
victions are based on a presumption 
of freedom. And in our social con- 
ventions we simply take it for grant- 
ed that men are free in their deliber- 
ate actions. 

Laws and punishments, honors 
and citations, blame and praise are 
based on the practical assumption 
of human freedom. Many people 
may hold a theory of determinism, 
but in their daily lives, with them- 
selves and with others, they live, act, 
think, and speak as believers in free 
will. Our language portrays this be- 
lief, and anyone who uses the words 
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should and would, ought and oblige, 
duty and responsibility, gives testi- 
mony to man’s common conviction 
that he makes his own decisions. 

Often the same persons w ho deny 
free will are the loudest in their de- 
mands for unlimited personal free- 
dom. They resent censorship, legal 
restraints, and social restrictions. 
They demand unlimited opportunity 
to enjoy the freedom which they 
deny that they have. They insist on 
doing what they choose while denv- 
ing their ability to choose at all. If 
we were to suspect their unconscious 
motives we might compare them to 
the boy who wishes to eat his cake 
and keep it, too. They desire all the 
pleasures of sin while denying re- 
sponsibility for it. We might call] 
them determined libertines. 

If the determinists should be right, 
the human race would furnish to a 
celestial observer a comic drama of 
deluded frustration: every human 
being, singly and socially, conscious 
of freedom of choice, convinced in 
practice that he is personally respon- 
sible and holding others responsible, 
and all of them simply helpless vic- 
tims of uncontrollable motivations. 
Puppets with delusions of dyna- 
mism, they think that they manage 
the strings from which they dangle. 
And funniest of all, even the philoso- 
phers who know different, and firm- 
ly hold freedom impossible, still act 
as simple and responsible as the sav- 
ages, 

In a way, Doctor, it seems strange 
that you, a psychiatrist, should doubt 
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the freedom of the will, because the 
success of your practice must depend 
largely upon your everyday use of it. 
You do not treat your patient as 
though he were a complex set of re- 
actions to stimuli; you treat him as 
a person. 

Of course, you are primarily con- 
cerned with his motives and drives, 
which you try to diagnose and then 
help him to ‘understand. But I am 
led to believe that one of the main 
goals of your psy chotherapy is to 
build up responsibility in your pa- 
tients. You help them to face reality, 
to avoid escape mechanisms, to out- 
grow childish attitudes, and to accept 
the responsibilities of a mature per- 
son. 

After understanding their motives, 
they try to bring them under control, 
by ‘substituting higher motives for 
them. But what good would all-your 
effort be if your patients were not 
free to choose the better motives 
when they see them? 

Also, I am certain that you depend 
very largely upon the cooperation of 
your patients. Do you consider this 
cooperation free or forced? I respect: 
fully submit, Doctor, that. if your 
patients are not free, then you are 
manipulating them as you would 
machines. Since they are not able to 
choose and so make something out of 
themselves, you are trying, in a com- 
plicated way, to make something out 
of them. You mold and fashion them 
into normality. 

I know that you would not accept 
such a definition of your practice; 
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and even if you did, you would be 
claiming for yourself the free will 
you deny your patients. You would 
be imposing your will on them, since 
you judge that they have no wills of 
their own. 

Your second question, Doctor, has 
to do with motivation. You are in 
your own field here, and I would not 
dare argue with you. But I must 
point out that our notion of free will 
does not contradict any facts you may 
establish regarding motivation, ei- 
ther conscious or unconscious. Many 
people misunderstand our concept. 
The will is not an arbitrary faculty; 
it functions through the intellect, 
but it is deeply imbedded in emo- 
tions, inextricably bound up with 
man’s physical nature, pushed and 
pulled by various Seenes and prob- 
ably quite unaware of the nature of 
many of its motives. 

We do not claim that the will is 
omnipotent; we do not deny that you 
can find causal determination for 
many of its acts. But doesn’t it some- 
times surprise you? 

We do affirm that we are active, 
dynamic persons; that our thoughts 
and actions are our own, not things 
which own us. Thoughts may at 
times overwhelm us, and desires may 
impel us to action, but we do the 
thinking, and the acts are our own. 
When they cease to be our own we 
are no longer held responsible. We 
are not normal—if you will tolerate 
that word. 

The will functions through the in- 
tellect, and we cannot focus atten- 
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tion on motives of which we are un- 
aware. So our will can deal directly 
only with conscious motives. There- 
fore, I freely concede to you, Doctor, 
that in the measure in which our mo- 
tivation is unconscious we are not 
free. But do you not try by various 
processes of association and recall to 
bring unconscious motives into the 
area of awareness, and thereby make 
them subject to voluntary control? Is 
it not strange, then, that you who are 
professionally engaged in increasing 
the freedom of the will should deny 
its existence? 

With many determinists it is diff- 
cult to argue, because they insist on 
defining their own terms in such way 
as to eliminate free will before we 
start. It is like tossing coins with a 
man who makes preliminary agree- 
ment: “Heads I win, tails you lose.” 
To a determinist, if a man who is 
sorely tempted plunges into the rev- 
elry of sin, that proves that he was 
not free but was overwhelmingly mo- 
tivated by his passions and his sub- 
conscious drives. On the other hand, 
if he resists the temptation and runs 
away from sin, that proves that he is 
so influenced by moral restrictions 
and social inhibitions that he is 
afraid to indulge his natural desires. 
Whichever way he turns, the poor 
fellow never had a thing to say about 
it; he was simply pulled or pushed. 

Our concept of free will does not 
eliminate the pulling and pushing. It 
is aware of the tug of known forces, 
and admits the shove of unconscious 
drives. But it assures us that we are 
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able to choose between conflicting 
motives, at least when we see them; 
and sometimes we deliberately scoot 
along with the pusher; sometimes 
give in to the pull. 

Your third argument takes us back 
into the realm of philosophy. Just as 
we hold that man is free because he 
has a spiritual soul, so determinists 
say that man’s actions are rigidly di- 
rected by physical factors because he 
is entirely material. They deny man’s 
free will a priori; he just couldn’t be 
free. And when the facts evidently 
contradict their theory, they either 
call these facts illusions or ignore 
them entirely. So we seldom fmd a 
modern book of psychology which 
treats of the will at all. 

You say, Doctor, that the principle 
of causality must work in man’s be- 
havior. That implies that if you 
could measure all his motives you 
could predict his decisions with 
mathematical precision. So you must 
consider man a machine, totally sub- 
ject to physical laws—a robot run en- 
tirely by chemistry, electricity, pres- 
sure, and heat. 

To your law of —— some de- 
terminists have added the law of con- 
servation of energy. They say that 
free will is impossible, because the 
process of choosing would add ener- 
gy to one set of motives, thereby mak- 
ing them stronger than the opposing 
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set. This energy would come from 
nowhere; it weetial have to be created 
by the will, and thus would add to 
the total energy of the universe. This 
conclusion directly contradicts our 
established laws of the conservation 
of matter-energy. 

Such reasoning, again, fits only 
the robot man. It shows no under- 
standing of man’s spiritual soul. Spir- 
itual things create no physical ener- 
gy Cexcept as God created al] matter 
and energy in the beginning, and 
can do it again as He wishes). But 
physical things do have ways of di- 
recting physical energy and chang- 
ing its quality; and in so doing they 
make the action of that energy un- 
predictable, reflecting into it their 
own natural freedom. 

You are rightly concerned with 

causality w hen you study man’s ac- 

tions. It is your business to assess, 
evaluate, recognize, and understand 
his motivations. For practical pur- 
poses you do not touch his will any 
more than the surgeon whittles away 
at his soul. Your mechanical methods 
are, no doubt, particularly valid 
when you deal with subconscious 
motives. But your engrossment in 
your living, breathing robot need not 
eliminate free will from your con- 
cept. ° 

You do need that free will if your 
robot is to become responsible. 


KNOW 


Give some teen-agers an inch and they’ll 


make a square out t of you. 


Motes Bender. 





The Diminishing Dime 


Twenty-two years ago this month the first CarHotic DicEst was sold 
for 25¢ and the first subscription for $3. That is how it has remained 
ever since. 


In those years the real worth of a dollar became only half a dollar 
and the march of dimes became the march of nickels. Now, perhaps the 
best use of a dime is made by a man playing golf. When he moves his 
golf ball on the green so that his companion can putt, he places a dime 
on the spot. It is just the right size, and, if he loses it on the course, he 
is out only a nickel. 


The cost of paper and printing and wages have about doubled in those 
years. Then the last blow fell when the Post Office raised postage rates. 
In 1959 we shall have to find somewhere an extra $50,000 to meet them. 


So now we come to the point where we must add a dime to the sub- 
scription price. I have often been asked how we have held out so long 
when almost all other magazines made similar moves years ago, even the 
magazines with enormous advertising revenue. Anyone can look at our 
few pages of advertising and deduce that we have very little revenue 
from that source. 


Contrary to popular belief, THe Carnoric Dicesr is not rich, except 
in circulation. We have purposely not become rich. Whenever we could 
foresee that there would be some money left over, we would spend it to 
make the contents better and more interesting and to increase the circu- 


lation. 

We ought now to build a sensible cash reserve, which, for a magazine, 
is like health or life insurance for an individual. It is protection against 
disaster or death. 


So, shortly after the first of the year, the price becomes 35¢ and $4 a year. 
I’m telling you long ahead of time so that all of you may renew your own 
subscriptions, or buy subscriptions as Christmas gifts for your friends, at 
the present price (that is, at the price of 1936). 


As a matter of fact, I hope most of you do just that. It is going to be 
fairly difficult to find any other present as permanent, as pleasing, and 


as practical at such a low price. 
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THIS GREAT | | 
CATHOLIC » 7 ' , | 
MASTERPIECE 


WHEN YOU PURCHASE AMERICA’S 
FINEST EASIEST-TO-READ BIBLE! | 


SEND NO — 


MONEY : | 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 5 nasal nol | | 
~Y 4 









“IMITATION OF CHRIST” TO PAY 


NEWLY REVISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION : . 
HOLY BIBLE 


13-PAGE ALPHABETICAL INDEX : 
INSPIRING SPECIAL FRONTISPIECE ONLY Oly : 
INSTRUCTIONS HOW BEST TO READ $4395 Gon | Aible 
CLEAR, EASY-TO-READ TYPE mt Ho Y 
CONVENIENT SIZE FOR POCKET OR PURSE 

Now you can own beautiful new copies of the two 

most widely read Catholic books in the world, for the 

price of the lovely Bible alone! This generous offer has 

never been made before! The Bible is the New Catholic 

Edition, personally recommended by Pope Pius XII. 

Gloriously illustrated, printed on super-fine Bible 

paper, with Holy Land maps and Family Record pages 

in full-color. It's yours for the publishers price of only 

$9.95. (DeLuxe Edition $19.95). 

MOST UP TO DATE... with the Official Confraternity 

Version of The New Testament and the first 8 Books 

of The Old Testament. 

With your copy of this magnificent Catholic Bible you 

receive ABSOLUTELY FREE the NEW pocket-size edi- : % 
tion of the “Imitation of Christ’ by Thomas a Kempis, ee - 
printed in clear easy-to-read type. DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 

It costs you absolutely nothing when you order a copy 

of the New Catholic Edition of the Holy Bible, full NEW CATHOLIC EDITION 
refund privilege if not completely satisfied. 

Catholic Craftsmen Guild—225 W. 34th St., N. Y. 1.CD11-A HOLY Bl BLE 
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® 2 Bible Reading Guides 


NL ele} UT Te) Be 0) 27 GEE» New Atios Bible Mops 


® Self-indexed For Easy Reference 






Catholic Craftsmen Guild, Inc. Dept. CD11-A | * Extra Large, Easy To 
Read Type 


225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send immediately the beautiful new Catholic Edition of the Holy | “ Color illustrated By 

Bible PLUS my FREE copy of the ‘‘Imitation of Christ'' by Thomas a Kempis. Religious Masters 

| will pay $2.00 a month until the special publisher's price of $9.95 for | ® Entirely New, Up-To- 

The Holy Bible is paid. If not pleased I'll return it and owe nothing. Date Reference Appendix 

Check here [] if you preter Special Deluxe Gold Edged Edition at $19.95, | © New Paragraph Headings 

ble $3.00 th. 

cna ie Sha For Better Understanding 

FULL REFUND PRIVILEGES 
iF NOT SATISFIED 


OFFER LIMITED 
If you wish to make meseent ta full, avoiding carrying and postal charges, SEND NO MONEY 

. , y » , mditi . ar case re is at aly 
enclose $10 0 ee Soe ee oe case there is absolutely MAIL feelti se). TODAY 







no charge for 
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